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ordinating body to aid, supplement, and make more effective the efforts 

of the local historical societies and their federation and to stimulate the 
interest of teachers and other individuals who are concerned with the history 
of the Commonwealth. Its general aims are to promote scholarly activity in 
the history of Pennsylvania and the teaching of state history in the schools 
and colleges of the state. It is planned to accomplish these objectives through 
annual meetings held successively in different parts of the state and through 
the publication of articles, books, and source material pertaining to Pennsyl- 
vania history. 


T HE Pennsylvania Historical Association is designed to serve as a co- 


The Pennsylvania Historical Association publishes PENNSYLVANIA His- 
TorY, its Quarterly Journal, to make available articles embodying current 
historical research on Pennsylvania, news of historical activities, and reviews 
of books which will be of interest to historically-minded Pennsylvanians. 
The News and Comment section of the magazine serves the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Historical Societies, the county and local historical societies, 
and the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, as a clearing- 
house for news of their activities. Annual membership dues are $5.00. 
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PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY IN OUR 
SCHOOLS AND IN THE PUBLIC MIND 


By Ratepu W. Corpier* 


N ACCORDANCE with tradition I should like to address a 

few remarks to the members of this distinguished Association. 
Some of my predecessors chose to give their presidential address 
at the opening of their three-year term of office. This permits one 
to present a platform of action for the immediate direction of the 
Association. I chose, as did Dr. Philip Klein, to give my address 
at the close of my term in the hope that hindsight might give me 
a better basis from which to view the program of our Association. 

I should like to take this opportunity to express my gratitude 
to the officers of the Association, to the members of our Executive 
Council and to our membership for their encouragement, support, 
and cooperation which have made my work in this office a genuine 
pleasure. I should confess that when our nominating committee 
invited me to stand for election three years ago, I agreed to do 
so most reluctantly. The reasons for my reluctance were not far 
to seek. 

This Association has had and continues to have within its 
membership distinguished historians whose acquaintance has been 
a delight and an inspiration to all of us. Our annual meetings and 
our official journal have been geared to scholarly studies in the 
field of Pennsylvania history. Our Association has gained the 
stature it presently enjoys through the efforts of countless indi- 
viduals who have been devoted to scholarly study and research 
within this field. The Association is, in fact, the principal agency 
through which the fruits of these efforts have been given currency 
throughout the state and have been made available to students 
of history in other states as well. 

*Dr. Cordier is Professor of History and Dean of Instruction, State 
College, Indiana, Pa. He is co-author of eight school history and social 
studies textbooks published by Rand McNally and Harcourt-Brace. He is 
history editor for Britannica Junior Encyclopedia and educational editor of 
American Heritage. This was his Presidential Address, delivered at the 


annual convention of the Pennsylvania Historical Association at Lewisburg, 
October 15, 1960. 
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By reason of my experience, I have brought to the work oi 
this Association a point of view that is different from, but not 
at variance with, the obvious objectives of our group. Despite the 
fact that I have spent most of my life in the teaching of history 
—first in secondary schools and for over fifteen years in colleges, 
I have had only limited experience in historical research. My 
energies have been expended rather in the writing of history 
textbooks for use in our public schools. 

In the summer of 1946 I taught at the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity where I renewed acquaintance with a former college mate. 
My friend was engaged in an original study that was to become 
a volume in the Southern Biographical Series. At that time I was 
deeply involved in the writing of a four-volume series of school 
histories. We fell into a lively debate over the relative merits of 
our respective endeavors. Obviously, both of us entered the argu- 
ment with a firm bias. While we failed to settle the matter, we 
agreed that both tasks needed to be done. The fruits of historical 
research are essential to the preparation of authentic school his- 
tories. And authentic school history is not only essential to the 
civic education of our youth, but is the means by which to develop 
an abiding interest in history. Macaulay wrote in his history of 
Iengland that he could “cheerfully bear the reproach of having 
descended below the dignity of history if I can succeed in placing 
before the English of the nineteenth century a true picture of the 
life of their ancestors.”' This should be the over-riding objective 
of all historical writing whether one is writing for children or for 
adult citizens. It is one for which Lord Macaulay need not have 
apologized. 

Let us consider the status of Pennsylvania history in our public 
schools and the character of instruction in this field. Ten years 
ago the requirement that all elementary teachers should have had 
a course in Pennsylvania history was dropped as a result of a 
change in certification requirements. Since then, the teaching of 
Pennsylvania history in our elementary schools has steadily dete- 
riorated. It is given little more than a passing nod during Penn- 
sylvania Week, in the biographical study of William Penn and 
Benjamin Franklin, in references to local heroes or a nearby his- 
torical site. 
eet B. Macaulay, The History of England (London: Macmillan, 
913), I, 2. 
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Many of the teachers in our secondary schools likewise are 
inadequately prepared to teach courses in Pennsylvania history. 
This arises from the fact that the certification requirements may 
be met by a combined course in United States and Pennsylvania 
history. In practice, college and university instructors find little 
time to give to a systematic study of Pennsylvania history in this 
course. Several years ago (in 1955) a committee of our Associa- 
tion recommended, without success, the elimination of this com- 
bined course, and recommended that all majors in secondary his- 
tory and social studies be required to take a course in Pennsylvania 
history. Fortunately the need is met, in part, by reason of the 
fact that most of our colleges and universities offer an elective 
course in Pennsylvania history. 

The provision that a course in Pennsylvania history shall be 
taught in the secondary school is on firm ground, thanks largely 
to action that was taken twenty years ago by the General Assembly 
and the State Council on Education. That was the time when the 
newspapers of the country launched an attack upon the inadequacy 
of American history teaching in our schools. To combat these 
charges the American Historical Association, the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association and the National Council for the 
Social Studies appointed a joint committee, on which I had the 
pleasure of serving as a member, and charged it with the responsi- 
bility of coming up with some constructive answers to the charges. 
Among other things, the committee recommended? that in teach- 
ing American history the chronological emphasis should be moved 
forward at each advancing grade level, that a fresh interpretation 
be given the study at each level and that the study of American 
history should be directed toward giving the student a funda- 
mental understanding and appreciation of his historical heritage. 

A similar re-evaluation of the teaching and study of Pennsyl- 
vania history in our secondary schools is needed. Dr. S. K. 
Stevens once said, “Our local environment and history are the 
mirror in which are reflected every aspect of our history as a 
nation. Here are to be observed and what is more important— 
understood—every process through which we built a nation out 
of a wilderness.” You may be interested to know that over the 


*Committee on American History in Schools and Colleges, American 
Ilistory in Schools and Colleges (New York: Macmillan, 1944), 64-85. 
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past three years, a committee of the Pennsylvania Council for the 
Social Studies has been preparing a new course of study in the 
social studies for the secondary school. Its recommendations will 
be submitted to the Department of Public Instruction this fall." 
Among its recommendations is a proposed three-year package on 
American studies in which Pennsylvania history is given a prom- 
inent place. 

The package on American studies includes United States his- 
tory to 1876 in the eighth grade, Pennsylvania history and Amer- 
ican, state, and local government in the ninth grade, and United 
States history from 1876 to the present in the tenth grade. The 
division of early and late United States history between the eighth 
and tenth grades is intended to eliminate the needless repetition 
that has occurred in this course in the past, and thereby to en- 
courage greater depth of learning. Pennsylvania history, which is 
inserted at the ninth-grade level, is recommended as a case study 
in United States history. As Dr. Stevens implied, Pennsylvania 
history is intimately related to many of the major movements ancl 
developments in the history of the United States. By placing it in 
this position its study can be taken up immediately following the 
study of early United States history with which it should be 
systematically related. And the study of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century aspects of Pennsylvania history can be 
pointed toward, and serve as the foundation for the study of 
United States history in the period since 1876, in the tenth grade. 

I have already alluded to the fact that some of our secondary 
school teachers have had no training in Pennsylvania history or 
only a limited amount of study in this field. And yet, in many of 
our larger secondary schools there are teachers whose entire 
teaching assignment consists of the teaching of multiple sections 
of Pennsylvania history. If their preparation is inadequate, then 
some steps should be taken to increase their competency in the 
field on an in-service basis. In his presidential address three years 
ago Dr. Klein expressed the hope that we might have in attend- 
ance at our annual meeting at least one secondary school teacher 
from each of the counties. Although we have not succeeded in 
getting this representation, an effort has been made over the past 

*Curriculum Committee of the Pennsylvania Council for the Social 


Studies, ““A Recommended Curriculum in the Social Studies for Secondary 
Schools,” mimeographed, 1960. 
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three years to interest secondary school teachers in becoming 
members of our Association. A number have done so. Now | 
think the time is ripe for us to take further steps in this direction. 

One thing we should do is to appoint an outstanding secondary 
school teacher to our program committee. A second recommenda- 
tion follows naturally. It is that we set up one or two sectional 
sessions in our annual meeting that will be of interest to secondary 
teachers of Pennsylvania history. Such sessions should not he 
confined to methodology in the teaching of Pennsylvania history. 
They should include original studies and a consideration of the 
sources and types of materials appropriate to the study of Penn- 
sylvania history in the secondary school. Finally, I think we 
should make a definite effort to interest all of the secondary 
teachers of Pennsylvania history within the region in which our 
annual meeting is held to attend this meeting. This invitation could 
be extended through district school offices and through local social 
studies councils. I think it would be a good investment for us to 
mail out several hundred copies of our annual program to both 
teachers and civic-minded citizens within the region where our 
annual meeting is held, even though these people may not be 
members of the Association. 

Kach year a number of new faces appear at our annual meet- 
ing. Many of them are the faces of local people who have decided 
to come because the meeting is being held in their district. Let 
us encourage these people to join otir caravan on a permanent 
basis as we move about the state from year to vear. 

Another pressing need for the improvement of the Pennsyl- 
vania history program in the secondary school is the provision for 
more adequate and appropriate study and reference materials. 
Steps have been taken to provide the teachers and students with 
suitable textual materials. Little effort, on the other hand, has 
been directed toward the preparation of enrichment reading ma- 
terials or the kind of reference works that would supplement the 
treatment given the major aspects of Pennsylvania history by 
our textbooks. Such works would be of interest to our lay readers 
as well as to students and teachers. Yet, aside from our own 
pamphlet series and some of the publications of the Historical 
and Museum Commission, there is a serious dearth of such ref- 
erence material in the field of Pennsylvania history. 
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In his study of the meanings and uses of history, Boyd C. 
Shafer alluded to this problem when he said, “The editors of 
the American Historical Review and many of its readers want 
fresh interpretive articles on large and significant themes. But 
we professional historians, deeply immersed in our specialties and 
often narrowly trained, seldom write them. We seem at times to 
care little about the meanings and values of our discipline, to 
devote ourselves too exclusively to the piling up of information 
on more and more minute and, perhaps, less and less significant 
subjects.”* After fully recognizing the need for scholarly research 
he went on to say, “It is time that we ask ourselves again and 
forcefully if learning is simply the accumulation of information 
or if it also calls for judgment, evaluation and determination of 
meaning for other individuals and for our society.’® 

As you well know, countless studies have been done on the 
colonial period of Pennsylvania history, in respect to the ethnic 
groups who settled in Pennsylvania, the rise of industry and 
trade, and in the areas of religious, military, and political history 
of Pennsylvania. These studies provide the grist for the historian’s 
mill and, perchance, the basis for the budding historian’s advanced 
degree. For the student and the lay reader they may sparkle 
momentarily like fireflies in the night, but without adequately 
illuminating the historical darkness about them. 

We have reached the point at which an analysis should be made 
of the scholarly studies within a given area of Pennsylvania his- 
tory with a view to preparing a comprehensive and meaningful 
treatment of this particular aspect of our history. The student and 
the layman need to know the historical significance of an event, 
incident, or situation in time. They need to see these events in 
their relationship to the events and circumstances which give them 
meaning. And they need to see them in a larger perspective—in 
relation to historical developments within the region or the nation. 
To the extent that the student and the lay reader are able to 
relate studies in local, state, and national history will the tapestry 
of history become meaningful to them. 


“ Boyd C. Shafer, ‘ ‘History, Not Art, Not Science, But History: Meanings 
and Uses ot History.” Reprint from The Pacific Historical Review, 
XXIX, No. 2, May, 1960. (Washington: The Service Center for Teachers 
of History, AHA, 1960), 168-169. 

* Tbid. 
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In his study of the nature and practice of state and local 
history, Philip Jordan emphasized this approach to history. He 
said, “Perhaps the major responsibility of local history is to keep 
the record. . . . The local historian, in a sense, is an auditor of 
one aspect of the business of history. He examines, totals, inter- 
prets, and submits his findings. The time arrives, however, when 
a larger study is needed, when a major policy of the industry 
needs examination, when perhaps the entire business structure 
comes under analysis.’ It is at this point that the analyst is 
called in to put the pieces and the parts together in some mean- 
ingful whole. Jordan likens this situation to an old-fashioned nest 
of boxes in which “local history is the smallest; state history, the 
next larger; regional history, still larger; and finally national his- 
tory into which all the others fit. Each is an entity in itself; all 
are part of the whole.’ 

There are still other directions in which we should move as an 
Association. I think most of you will agree that fruitful studies 
might be made in such areas as the history of science, the arts, 
literature, social reform, education, population changes and intel- 
lectual thought. We have given too little time and attention to 
the social and cultural aspects of Pennsylvania history. 

Another direction in which we should move is toward the recent 
and contemporary aspects of our history. You may recall that Dr. 
Klein emphasized this point in his address to the Association 
three years ago. Using our official journal as a yardstick he dis- 
covered that fifty-four per cent of its articles related to colonial 
times. Forty-five and one-half per cent of its articles related to the 
period from 1776 to 1865. And one-half of one per cent of its 
articles related to the period since 1865. I might add that, while 
a considerable change has occurred along this line since then, 
further attention should be given to this problem not only in our 
journal but in future program planning as well. 

It must be granted that our public school people are a step 
ahead of us in seeking an appropriate balance in historical em- 
phasis. In the proposed course of study referred to before, the 
centennial year of 1876 is recommended for the termination of 
one course and the beginning of another, to which equal emphasis 


“Philip D. Jordan, The Nature and Practice of State and Local History 


(Washington: Service Center for Teachers of History, AHA, 1958), 14-15. 
* Thid. 
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is to be given. That year, which was marked by a great exhibition 
held in Philadelphia, not only marked the conclusion of Recon- 
struction but a full century of notable beginnings and achievements 
in our national history. At the same time it marked the beginning 
of a new era in the development and growth of our nation and 
people. And Pennsylvania played a notable role in this develop- 
ment and growth. The development of new sources of energy and 
power, the rise of industry and its changing patterns, the coming 
of immigrants from southern and eastern Europe who have since 
become citizens, the rise of our cities and their dispersion into 
suburbia, the revolution in transportation and communications, 
the rise of mass education, the organization of labor, and social 
reform are but a few of the facets of the recent history of Penn- 
sylvania on which fruitful research might be done and concerning 
which both our students and the layman should be informed. 

We have a threefold task. First, we need to give greater atten- 
tion to research in and the study of the recent and contemporary 
aspects of Pennsylvania history. Secondly, we need to explore 
the social and cultural aspects of our history. And finally, we need 
to organize and present the findings of research in the form of 
provocative summations that will enable the reader to see the 
great brush strokes of our history in their proper perspective, 
and which they will find both interesting and informative. 

Raymond Aron once said that “at a certain moment of time an 
individual reflects on his own adventure, a community on its past, 
humanity on its evolution, and thus are born autobiography, par- 
ticular histories, and universal history.” I believe that moment 
of time has arrived in the study of Pennsylvania history. 








THE FOUNDING OF THE LIBRARY 
OF BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


By J. ORIN OLIPHANT* 


ae the library of Bucknell University, which has on its 
shelves approximately 180,000 volumes and which is receiving 
annually more than 7,000 volumes and about 1,400 periodicals and 
other serial publications, is an important place of study in central 
Pennsylvania. Also, thanks to its growing collection of Central 
Pennsylvaniana, it is becoming a place of some importance for 
historical research. Such importance as it now has, this library 
has acquired for the most part in recent years; but in order to 
rise to its present position, it was not necessary for it to break 
with its past and begin de novo. Its present-day collections rest 
upon the foundation that was laid more than a hundred years ago. 
That foundation, like the foundations of the libraries of most early 
American colleges, consisted not of one but of several small collec- 
tions of books and other materials. 

One such collection was acquired by the collegiate branch of the 
University, three were acquired by student societies in the college, 
and two were acquired by branches of the University other than 
the college—that is, the Academy for boys and the Female Institute 
for girls. All these collections, regardless of size, were, in the spirit 
of magnanimity, called libraries. Eventually, the libraries of all 
the student societies, together with those of the Academy and the 
Female Institute, were merged with the library of the college to 
form what is now called the library of the University. Because 
my space is limited, I must, regretfully, restrict the scope of this 
paper to the early history of the collegiate library, the principal 
foundational collection of the present library of Bucknell Univer- 
sity. The omission, however, is not serious, for the other founda- 

*Dr. Oliphant received his A.B. and M.A. from the University of Wash- 
ington and his Ph.D. from Harvard. He has served on the faculty of Buck- 
nell University, and has been a member of the Pennsylvania Historical As- 
sociation, since 1933. From 1946 to 1950 he was Book Review Editor of 


Pennsylvania History. This paper was read at the Association’s annual 
convention at Lewisburg, October 15, 1960. 
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10 PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 
tional collections were relatively small, and they were not merged 
with the library of the college until late in the nineteenth century. 

Behind the establishment of the collegiate library of Bucknell 
University lies a story of institutional development which here 
must be told only in briefest outline. For more than four years 
after its chartering on February 5, 1846, the University at Lewis- 
burg—the original name of Bucknell University—was in process 
of achieving full collegiate status. One provision of its charter 
required that the trustees should obtain for the proposed university 
subscriptions amounting to $100,000 before they could exercise 
fully their powers to establish and govern a university.’ The re- 
quired sum having been subscribed after nearly three years of 
effort, the trustees, at a special meeting held in January, 1849, 
began the work of organizing the collegiate branch of the Uni- 
versity. On August 26, 1850, they officially recognized this branch 
“as in full existence [and] invested with all the rights, powers 
and privileges, usually pertaining to Col[l]egiate Institutions.” 

In the meantime other preparatory work had been done. On 
October 6, 1845, Stephen W. Taylor, who had served the trustees 
as agent since December, 1845, had opened a school in the base- 
ment of the Baptist Church in Lewisburg. Here, for more than 
two and a half years, he taught classes which carried at least a 
few students through the sophomore year of a college curriculum." 
In August, 1848, the trustees named this school the “Academical 
and Primary Department of the University at Lewisburg,” and 
at the same time appointed Taylor Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Science, with “a rank next to [that of] the President.” 
In May, 1849, this school removed to a new building, the con- 
struction of which the trustees had authorized as early as Feb- 
ruary 1, 1848. In this building, presently to be known as the 
Academy Building, was given for the next three years all the 


‘Tor the text of the charter of Bucknell University, see Laws of the 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Passed at the 
Session of 1846 (Harrisburg, 1846), 32-35. 

* Quotations from the Minutes of the Board of Trustees have been taken 
from the original manuscript books. Because the pages of these books are 
not numbered, citations can be given only by dates of meetings of the Board; 
hereafter this record will be cited as Minutes of the Trustees. 

*An Old Resident [Professor George R. Bliss], “Sketch of the History 
of Our University,” The College Herald (May, 1870), I, 1. The College 
Herald was the first publication of the students of the University at Lewis- 
burg (now Bucknell University). 
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instruction offered by the University; and here, in 1851, was 
held the first commencement of Bucknell University. In 1852 a 
third branch of the University, called the Female Institute, began 
its work in another building that had been purchased by the 
trustees, and here for many years the female students in the Uni- 
versity were instructed. All other instruction continued to be 
offered in the Academy Building until the University building 
called Old Main was completed in 1858. Thereafter the Academy 
Building was the home of the preparatory school for boys until 
this branch of the University was discontinued in 1916. It was in 
this building, as we shall see, that the collegiate library was 
formally organized. 

One of the duties that the charter imposed on the trustees, after 
the sum of $100,000 had been subscribed for the University, was 
that of providing a library. Their first official act with respect to 
this matter was taken in August, 1848, after Professor Taylor 
had laid before them a comprehensive report on the proposed uni- 
versity. This report, unhappily, has not been preserved, but we 
do know that on August 29, 1848, the trustees appointed a com- 
mittee of four, referred to it recommendations respecting a library 
that Professor Taylor had made, and instructed it to “make ar- 
rangements for the collection of a Library as soon as the necessary 
fund . . . [should] be obtained.” One of the members of this 
committee was Professor Taylor, and another was George W. 
Anderson. We shall presently hear more of these men. 

Nearly five months later, during their meeting for the organiza- 
tion of the college, the trustees on January 19, 1849, received and 
approved a report of their committee on the library, and forthwith 
they named as the first librarian of the University the Reverend 
George R. Bliss, whom they had recently appointed Professor of 
Greek. How many books had by that time been acquired for the 
University we do not know, but we do know that at that meeting 
the trustees officially thanked the donor of forty-two volumes of 
“rare Books” from the library of the late Dr. William Staughton.* 


* Thirteen of these volumes (Nos. 317-329) can be identified in the first 
catalogue of the library of the University at Lewisburg. Dr. William 
Staughton (1770-1829) was a prominent Baptist minister and educator. 
From 1821 to 1829 he was president of the Columbian College (now George 
Washington University) in the District of Columbia. See William Cathcart, 
ed., The Baptist Encyclopaedia (Philadelphia, 1881), 1096, and also S. W. 
Lynd, Memoir of the Rev. William Staughton, D.D. (Boston, 1834). 
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These books had been acquired by an agent of the University, the 
Reverend Eugenio Kincaid, who was requested to keep them until 
the newly appointed librarian should begin his work in Lewisburg. 

Professor Bliss began his service for the University at the 
opening of the summer term, in May, 1849, “when,” as he later 
wrote, “the school was transferred to the academy building just 
finished.”®> On August 25, 1849, in his first report to the trustees 
he said that 438 volumes for the library had been turned over to 
him.® He did not say when, or from whom, he had received these 
books. There is not, however, sufficient evidence to warrant our 
thinking that these books had been brought together as a temporary 
library in the Baptist Church in Lewisburg.’ Accordingly, we 
may conclude, I think, that the collegiate library of ‘the University 
at Lewisburg had its formal beginning in the Academy Building, 
which in 1932 was renamed Taylor Hall. 

Whether the books that Professor Bliss received in 1849 would 
be the beginning of a small or of a large library, only the passing 
years would disclose. There is good reason to believe, however, 
that some of the founding fathers were as much interested in 
acquiring an adequate library for the University as they were in 
procuring for it a “philosophical apparatus” or a “cabinet” for 
use in teaching the sciences. Of these founders one of the first to 
make known his desire for such a library was George W. Ander- 
son, a graduate of the Hamilton Literary and Theological Institu- 
tion (now Colgate University) and, since 1845, editor of a Phila- 
delphia Baptist newspaper called the Christian Chronicle. Mr. 
Anderson, as we have learned, was a member of the first com- 
mittee on the library. In January, 1849, he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the University at Lewisburg, with the under- 
standing that he would begin his teaching in the autumn of 1849. 


* An Old Resident, “Sketch of the History of Our Univers'ty,” Joc. cit., 1. 
“ Professor Bliss’s reports as librarian were incorporated into the Minutes 
of the Trustees. About the time that Bliss was making his first report, a 
visitor in Lewisburg reported on the library of the University as follows: 
“Several hundred volumes in the Library—among them many choice and 
elegant works—give as much and varied reading as the student need desire 
now. I was glad to learn that the Library is constantly enlarging, 
ewisburg Chronicle, September 5, 1849. 

‘A published statement of the Board of Trustees, dated February 1, 1849, 
affirms, inter alia, that a library for the University “is commenced.” This 
affirmation, however, appears to mean that books were being gathered for 
a library. Lewisburg Chronicle, February 21, 1849. 
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Accordingly, it is no matter for surprise that presently his interest 
in the institution in which he would soon be laboring should have 
manifested itself in a perceptive editorial, entitled “The Library 
at Lewisburg,” which appeared in the Christian Chronicle of 
April 11, 1849. From this editorial I now quote. 


One of the most important deficiencies of the American 
Colleges is the want of large libraries. In some cases 
this is a necessary evil. In others it results from an over- 
sight on the part of the friends of such institutions. The 
importance of such an appendage to a school of learning 
is not duly estimated, or there would be found many 
ready to step forward and aid in securing it... . 

In the erection of an institution, such as the University 
at Lewisburg—one which is to increase in usefulness with 
the lapse of years, and to shed its blessings on generations 
yet unborn—it is desirable to begin aright. The under- 
taking itself is a great undertaking. If narrow views and 
niggardly policy are ever to be deprecated, it is when 
men attempt to rear and manage such an institution. . . . 

We commend the subject of the library of the Uni- 
versity to those who have shown their zeal and liberality 
in carrying forward the enterprise thus far. Books are the 
repositories of the growing intellectual treasures of our 
race. In every department of human knowledge men are 
laboriously engaged, and the results of their toils are pre- 
sented to us in their works. . . . But we need not dwell 
on this subject for we know that it is only necessary 
to draw the attention of our readers to the importance of 
a good library at Lewisburg, in order to awaken their 
lively interest, and to secure their cordial co-operation. 
Already some valuable donations of books have been 
made. Already some have resolved to add to their sub- 
scription toward the $100,000, a special subscription for 
the library fund. Hereafter some, dying, will be found to 
have mentioned this subject in their wills. We have heard 
from several sources, cheering accounts of the interest 
felt in the subject, and we hope that interest will soon be- 
come general. 


Here, indeed, is a significant plea for a liberal policy with 
respect to the library of the college of the University at Lewis- 
burg, and, happily, for several years the spirit of liberalism did 
inform the efforts that were made in behalf of this library. On 
August 29, 1849, the trustees authorized Professors Bliss, Ander- 
son, and Taylor to expend for books that were urgently needed 
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whatever money might become available for that purpose, and, 
furthermore, they requested Professors Bliss and Anderson to act 
as their agents during the vacation “to procure funds expressly 
pledged for the purpose of Philosophical apparatus and Books 
for the Library.” Even greater efforts, it appears, were then be- 
ing planned by the friends of this library, for Professor Bliss 
before the end of 1849 had sent to Charles C. Jewett, Librarian 
of the Smithsonian Institution, information which, as summarized 
by Mr. Jewett, reads as follows: “A subscription of about $10,000 
has been made for the increase of the library [of the college at 
the University at Lewisburg]; and it will become available, by 
instalments, within the next three years.”’> We must presume that 
Mr. Jewett misunderstood Professor Bliss, who must have said, 
or intended to say, that efforts were making to get such a sub- 
scription, and that the friends of the University hoped that within 
three years the sum of $10,000 would become available for the 
purpose of enlarging the collegiate library. Such optimism would 
have cost him nothing. However that may be, we have no record 
of so large a subscription for the library having been either au- 
thorized or collected, and we know that, until many years after 
1849 had passed by, this library did not have at its disposal as 
much as $10,000 for the purchase of books. 


Besides authorizing Professors Bliss and Anderson to solicit 
money for the library, the trustees also at their meeting in August, 
1849, approved a set of regulations which Professor Bliss had 
prepared for the use of the library ;° and before adjourning they 
requested him not only 


to tender to the Hon. James Pollock [,] late member of 
Congress, the thanks of this Board, for the valuable Books 
and documents he presented to the Library of the Uni- 
versity at Lewisburg; . . . [but also] respectfully [to] 
request him to continue his donations, and that the Hon. 
Joseph Casey the successor of Mr. Pollock be respectfully 


*Charles C. Jewett, Appendix to the Report of the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution, Containing a Report on the Public Libraries of 
the United States of America, January 1, 1850 (Washington, 1850), 111. 

* Minutes of the Trustees, August 29, 1849. These regulations, somewhat 
revised, were re-adopted on August 21, 1851, and four years later were 
published as part of a pamphlet entitled Laws of the University at Lewis- 
burg, Pennsylvania. Enacted 1851 (Printed for the University, 1855), 15-17. 
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requested to procure for the Library such Books and 
documents as he can, without inconvenience.’® 


Here was the beginning of an effort that might have, but un- 
fortunately did not, make the library of Bucknell University a 
depository of documents of the Government of the United States. 

Before the end of the next academic year, Professor Taylor 
had proved himself, if such proof were needed, to be a generous 
friend of the library, for, despite his great interest in promoting 
the teaching of science, he expressed the belief in a report sub- 
mitted to the trustees in April, 1850, that 


the interests of the Institution would be promoted, by 
deferring the purchase of Astronomical apparatus for an 
observatory, and likewise a complete chemical apparatus 
until after very considerable additions shall have been 
made to the Library—The Chemical apparatus and chem- 
icals already procured [he said] will suffice for the next 
two years. 11, 


Perhaps because of this recommendation, the trustees at their 
meeting in August, 1850, not only authorized the committee on 
the library to expend during the next year the sum of $300 for 
the purchase of books, but also requested their agents “to solicit 
contributions in the form of Books, to be placed in the Library, 
when it may be expedient for them to do so.” Also at this meeting 
they agreed that any profit which might be obtained from the 
graduation fee of $5.00 should be paid into the library fund. By 
this time, as Professor Bliss reported, there were 698 books in 
the library.’° 

During the next year the work of procuring books for the li- 
brary proceeded so satisfactorily that on August 21, 1851, Pro- 
fessor Bliss could report to the trustees that within the year 379 
volumes had been acquired, most of them by purchase, and that 
the library then contained 1,125 volumes. He should, however, 

Biographical sketches of James Pollock and Joseph Casey may be found 
in A Biographical Congressional Directory . . . 1774-1911 (Washington, 
1913), 534 and 929. 

" Minutes of the Trustees, April 17, 1850. 

 Tbid., August 24, 1850. See also a summarized history of the University 
from 1845 to 1850 in a report to the Board of Curators by its committee on 


publication. This report, dated August 26, 1850, was printed in the Lewis- 
burg Chronicle, September 11, 1850. 
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have said 1,077 volumes. Who was responsible for this mistake 
we need not try to determine. The error is annoying rather than 
important. More to the point is the fact that in this report Pro- 
fessor Bliss announced gifts to the library of some valuable books, 
among which were publications of the Smithsonian Institution ; 
and equally pertinent is the fact that also in this report he ex- 


pressed the hope “that gradual appropriations . . . [might] be 
made for the constant augmentation of the Library, as the means 
of the Board . . . [would] allow.” By pursuing a policy of 


constant enlargement, the friends of the Library, he continued, 
might 


hope eventually to see here a collection of Books which 
shall not only meet the wants of students and instructors, 
but of the denomination; so that any writer among us 
shall find the important and rare authoritics requisite for 
any work in which he may be engaged— 


Thus he expressed two worthwhile aims for the library, neither of 
which has as yet been achieved. Wisely or unwisely, the University 
at Lewisburg did not profit by the opportunity it once had to make 
the library of its college the principal depository in Pennsylvania 
for Baptist records. Moreover, members of the faculty of Bucknell 
University, more than a century after Professor Bliss expressed 
his hope for a library adequate for scholarship in Lewisburg, can- 
not escape the need to go elsewhere to get much of the material 
they need for scholarly writing. We should always remember, how- 
ever, that the conception of adequacy in a collegiate library more 
than a hundred years ago would be greatly different from the con- 
ception of such adequacy in our time. 

Nevertheless, regardless of regrets today about what was not 
done, the University at Lewisburg, even in its infancy, made at 
least one decision that greatly benefited its library. That decision 
was to appoint as its first president the Reverend Howard Malcom, 
who was inaugurated in August, 1851.'* Besides being a com- 
petent scholar, Dr. Malcom was a gifted administrator who over- 
looked none of the needs of the University. For several months 
he devoted much of his time, much of his thought, and some of 
his means to hastening the acquisition of a cabinet that would be 


8 Lewisburg, Pa., Union County Whig, August 28, 1850. 
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adequate for the teaching of geology, physiology, botany, and 
zoology. He also busied himself with the founding of the Univer- 
sity Female Institute and with the establishment of a Department 
of Theology. In addition, the evidence seems clearly to indicate 
that during the early years of his presidency one of his foremost 
concerns was that of improving the collegiate library. Thanks to 
this interest, the growth of the library between 1851 and 1854 
was remarkable, despite the fact that the University spent noth- 
ing for books during those years. 

During most of the decade of the 1840's, Dr. Malcom had been 
president of the Baptist college in Georgetown, Kentucky. Here 
early in 1841 he found himself in charge of an educational institu- 
tion which, though lacking many things, did have “a tolerable 
library of the most important works.” To make this “tolerable” 
library a good library he spared no effort, and judged by the 
standards of his day he accomplished his purpose within a few 
years. Whereas, as late as February, 1844, this library contained 
only 2,000 volumes, in June, 1848, Dr. Malcom could proudly 
say to his trustees that the library of Georgetown College, besides 
having a printed catalogue of more than 5,000 volumes, had become 
“a Library which would do honor to any college,’ and which, 
with his own 1,700 volumes and 500 volumes belonging to the 
student societies, would give a student in that college access to 
more than 7,000 volumes." 

What President Malcom had done for the library of Georgetown 
College, he seemed determined to do also for the library here, and 
so great and so successful were his efforts that he deserves to be 
called the foremost of the early friends of the library of Bucknell 
University. What he did for this library compares favorably with 
what President Thomas Clap did for the library of Yale College 
in the middle years of the eighteenth century and with what 
President James Manning did for the library of the College of 
Rhode Island (now Brown University) in the later years of that 
century.'®> It would appear that the attics of none of Malcom’s 


“ Louisville Baptist Banner and Western Pioneer, April 8 and 15, 1841; 
Philadelphia Baptist Record, February 18 and July 17, 1844; Catalogue 
of the Officers and Students of Georgetown College, Kentucky, 1846-47 
(Georgetown, 1847), 10; Louisville Baptist Banner, July 12, 1848. 

Louis Shores, Origins of the American College Library, 1638-1800 
(Nashville, 1934), 112-113, 118-119. 
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friends escaped his notice, and we may be fairly certain that his In 
heavy correspondence, of which he once complained, was for some 
years largely occasioned by his eager solicitation of books. We 
may also be reasonably certain that he deserves credit for the spirit 
(but, let us hope, not for the English) of a resolution adopted by 
the Pennsylvania Baptist Convention in October, 1851—a resolu- 
tion which, despite its incoherence, makes reasonably clear the fact 
that this convention was urging all the Baptist churches in Penn- 
sylvania to take a special collection for the benefit of the library 
of the college of the University at Lewisburg.'* What came of 





T 
this urging we do not know. pe 
Malcom’s importunities reached even to his relatives. In an tl 
intimate letter, written on October 23, 1854, to his “dear & only 
Aunt,” he did not forget to mention the need of his university ce 
for books. This university, he told her, it 
\ 
seems to prosper in every way [.] Library & Cabinet are , 
growing & endowment increasing [.] I believe the Epis. t 
Church has a Society for printing & distributing the 
common prayer & other standard vols. of practical piety. t 
Would it not make a donation of one of each of its pub- I 
lications for our Library where they would be permanently ‘ 
useful to many. . . ?!7 | 


It would be interesting to know what his adored aunt, who ap- 
pears to have been an Episcopalian, thought about this none-too- 
subtle hint by her devoted nephew. 


President Malcom’s persistent begging brought quick and 
abundant returns. In his first annual report, submitted in August, 
1852, he could say: 


The steady increase of the Library is an object of constant 
solicitude, and I have obtained during the year 827 vol- 
umes, which nearly double our number of books, many 
of them are the most important we could have, and all 
will be constantly useful. 


* Pennsylvania Baptist Convention for Missionary Purposes, Minutes of 
the Fifteenth Anniversary, Held with the Jersey Shore Baptist Church, | 
Lycoming Co., Pa., October 24 & 25, 1851 (Philadelphia, 1851), 6-7. 

“Howard Malcom to Hannah R. Poole. Original letter in Howard | 
Malcom’s Scrap Book (American Baptist Historical Society, Rochester, 

New York). 
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In this same report, moreover, he recommended that 


all monies accruing from students for the use of the Li- 
brary should be set apart, for the benefit of the Library 
itself... . We have many hundreds of valuable pamphlets 
to be bound, and many volumes needing repair. Such a 
designation of this branch of our income would not only 
keep up the bindings; but enable us to purchase books 
greatly needed by the Professors in their several De- 
partments. 


This recommendation the trustees approved, but the evidence ap- 
pears to be conclusive that in the years immediately after 1852 
the University at Lewisburg spent no money for books.'* 

Of the books acquired during the academic year 1852-53, one 
collection of twenty-nine volumes appears to have been peculiarly 
important. These books, bought in Europe by Professor George 
W. Anderson, who was sent there late in the summer of 1852 
primarily for the purpose of buying specimens for the cabinet of 
the University, were intended for the use of the professors who 
taught botany, mineralogy, zoology, and physiology. They were 
paid for by Thomas Wattson of Philadelphia, who was then the 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of the University at Lewisburg. 
Unhappily, these books cannot be identified in the early catalogue 
of the library. It may be that they were consigned to the care of 
the departments concerned, and thus never became a part of the 
collection of the collegiate library. Stranger things than that hap- 
pened in American colleges a hundred or more years ago. In 
any case it appears that of the 401 books acquired by the Uni- 
versity between August, 1852, and August, 1853, these were the 
ones on which President Malcom lavished praise in his report 
for that academic year. Some of them, he declared, were “very 
costly & filled with engravings illustrating the subjects of natural 
science.” The number of books in the library at that time, Pro- 
fessor Bliss reported, was “upwards of 2400.”"* 


'S Minutes of the Trustees, August 17, 1852. The librarian’s report, as 
summarized in the Minutes of the Trustees for August 17, 1852, makes it 
appear that 1,000 volumes had been added to the library during the preceding 
year, and that the number of volumes in the library on August 17, 1852, 
was 2,007. 

” Lewisburg Chronicle, December 24, 1852, quoting the Philadelphia 
Christian Chronicle; Minutes of the Trustees, August 16, 1853. 
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By August, 1854, President Malcom’s efforts to build up a li- 
brary with nothing had worn his patience thin. At that time his 
sense of frustration cropped out in sharp words in a report to 
the Board. 


Our library is of the utmost consequence to the Institu- 
tion and though I have more than doubled it both in 
number of volumes and value, it is yet wholly unworthy 
of use— Not a book has been purchased since my con- 
nection with the Institution, while nearly $400 has been 
received for it from the assessment of students for its 
use—I presume it is your intention to appropriate these 
fees to the support of the Library, and they will not 
amount to a sum sufficient to cover losses, make repairs 
and bind pamphlets. . . . Of the latter I have collected 
enough to make a large number of volumes, which if 
bound would perhaps be more used than any other 
book[s] in the Library. ... I respectfully suggest that 
$150, be appropriated to binding pamphlets, repairing 
books, and the subscription for one or two of the most 
important periodicals. 


The trustees, taking this rebuke in stride, appropriated $150 for 
the purpose that Malcom had designated, but they did not establish 
a fund for the purchase of books—perhaps for the good reason 
that they then urgently needed for other purposes every dollar 
that they could lay their hands on.*° 

About the time that President Malcom was speaking bluntly 
to the trustees on the condition of the library, Professor Bliss was 
reporting, on August 15, 1854, that an addition of “about 160 
* to the library during the preceding year had brought 
the total to 2,560 volumes. Among these, all of which were dona- 
tions, was “an old folio Martyrology of the Baptists,” which had 
been printed in Ephrata, Pennsylvania, more than a century 
before.” 


volumes’ 


The next academic year appears to have been a year of decision 


*° Minutes of the Trustees, August 15, 1854. 

“This book, bearing in the handwriting of Professor George R. Bliss a 
statement that it was donated by Dr. C. Seiler, is now in the rare-book 
collection of the library of Bucknell University. The author, the title, and 
the place and the date of its publication are as follows: T. J. V. Braght, 
Der Blutige Schau-Plats, oder Martyrer Spiegel der Tauffs-Gesinnten oder 
Wehrlesen-Christem. . . . Drucks and Verlags der Bruderschafft. Ephrata 
in Pennsylvanien, Anno MDCCXLVIII. 
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in the early history of the collegiate library, for then it was that the 
“liberal policy” began to give way to a “narrow policy.” Although 
between August, 1854, and August, 1855, an addition of 282 vol- 
umes had brought the number of books in the library to 2,818, there 
appeared in the catalogue of the University for that academic year a 
hint of a diminishing effort in behalf of the library. Before the year 
1854-55, the catalogue had said nothing about the growth of the li- 
brary. As early as the year 1851-52, it had mentioned a library 
fee of $2.00 per annum, and a year later it had affirmed that the 
University had “a Library Room,” which, as we learn from the 
catalogue for 1853-54, was forty feet square. The catalogue for 
1854-55, however, not only calls attention to the recent growth 
of the library, but intimates what the sequel would clearly show 
—namely, that thenceforth the appeal for books for the library 
would be made in the catalogue rather than in letters from the 
president. Why this change was made, we cannot now determine. 
Perhaps President Malcom had become tired; perhaps he was 
disillusioned; perhaps he was both tired and disillusioned. It is 
not likely that he suddenly became satisfied with a library which, 
only a little while before, he had called inadequate. Whatever the 
reason, he consented to the insertion in the catalogue for 1854-55 
of a statement reading as follows: 


This branch of the means of instruction attorded by 
the University |i.e., the collegiate library] has been en- 
larged during the past three years, by the addition of 
above 2000 volumes, and is continually increasing. This 
increase has been made by the donations of books from a 
few individuals, the Institution having, as yet, no fund 
provided for this purpose. The donation of books is 
earnestly solicited. They may be forwarded either to the 
President, or to Rev. B. R. Loxly, 118 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Soon thereafter the library entered a time of lean years, during 
which it bought no books and received few gifts. Moreover, neglect 
begat indifference. For seven long years each issue of the catalogue 
repeated monotonously the statement that the library contained 
“about 3,000 volumes, and . . . [was] continually increasing by 
the donations of friends of the University.” This statement was 
as misleading as the editing that allowed its repetition was 
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slovenly. If there had been continual increase for several years, 
the total number of books could hardly have remained the same; 
actually the additions dwindled almost to nothing. President Mal- 
com had reported on March 25, 1856, that since the summer of 
1855 the library, in addition to “52 vol’s from Government,” had 
acquired by donations 176 volumes, the most valuable of which 
were the volumes of the eighth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica that were already published.** No further notice of 
accessions to the library appears in the Minutes of the Trustees 
until July 28, 1857. Under that date is an entry in which Professor 
Bliss affirmed that the nineteen volumes acquired during the 
preceding year had brought the number of volumes then in the 
library (including those belonging to the Department: of Theology ) 
to 3,067. The library at that time was valued at $3,000. 


Apparently no report on the library was made for the year 
1857-58—an omission explained no doubt by the fact that during 
that year Professor Bliss, in addition to performing his usual 
duties, served as temporary president. Presumably during that 
year and the next one a few more volumes were given to the li- 
brary, for on July 25, 1859, he could say that the eighty volumes 
received since his latest report had brought the number to 3,147. 
Among these acquisitions there were, besides documents of the 
Federal Government and documents of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, “the accruing volumes of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, from 
the generous donors, before mentioned.” 


By this time the library had been removed from the Academy 
building to the room provided for it on the second floor of the 
central part of Old Main, the University building which, as we 
have learned, was completed in 1858. Of this transfer, a significant 
event in the early history of this library, Professor Bliss, on 
July 25, 1859, wrote as follows: 


The removal of the library from its previous quarters to 
the new room (after being long delayed in the hope of 
first supplying the appropriate cases for permanent use) 
has at last been effected, with such temporary shelves as 
we had, for the imperfect accommodation of the books. 
I would invite the attention of the Board, during their 


™ Minutes of the Trustees, March 25, 1856. These volumes were presented 
by J. C. Davis, J. D. Reed, Samuel A. Crozer, and Lewis Crozer. 
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stay, to the new library apartment, which is a very 
pleasant one, and offers accommodations for such a col- 
lection of books as now remains the most pressing 
desideratum perhaps of the University.** 


The collegiate library of the University at Lewisburg was now 
at the end of the first period of its history. Its foundation, such 
as it was, had been laid, and the room to which the books had 
been removed would continue to be its home until the completion 
of the Carnegie building in 1905. 

Whatever its limitations, this library had no reason to apologize 
for the size of its holdings. Comparatively speaking, the Uni- 
versity at Lewisburg, ten years after the formal beginning of its 
collegiate library, had a collection of books that many older Amer- 
ican colleges would not have despised. A report on American li- 
braries,** made in the middle of the nineteenth century by Charles 
C. Jewett, Librarian of the Smithsonian Institution, shows that, 
Harvard and Yale excepted, the libraries of most American col- 
leges were then very small. For example, as late as 1849, accord- 
ing to this report, Williams College had a library of 5,993 volumes, 
and Amherst College,*° founded in 1821, had a library of 5,700. 
Columbia had 12,740 volumes, Hamilton had about 3,500 volumes, 
and Union had 7,776 volumes. Even the libraries of the University 
of Pennsylvania and of Dickinson College contained, respectively, 
only 5,000 volumes and 5,500 volumes. The libraries of southern 
colleges, with the exception of those of the University of Virginia, 
South Carolina College, and Georgetown College in the District of 
Columbia, were of little consequence. Washington College (now 
Washington and Lee University) had a library of only 1,397. 
Nor was the situation more promising in the West. At this time 
the library of Georgetown College, in Kentucky, with its 6,500 
volumes, held a place of distinction among the libraries of western 
colleges, for Kenyon College then had a library of about 4,550 
volumes, Illinois College had a library of 4,000 volumes, Marietta 
College had a library of 4,300 volumes, and Granville College 


* Minutes of the Trustees, July 27, 1869. 

™ Jewett. op. cit., passim. 

* Tbid., 17. One historian of Amherst has remarked that the collegiate 
library of Amherst resembled, as late as the 1860's, a “literary mausoleum.” 
Claude M. Fuess, Amherst: The Story of a New England College (Boston, 
1935), 184. 
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(now Denison University) had a library of only 1,000 volumes.** 
Obviously, in respect to the number of volumes it had acquired, 
the University at Lewisburg had no reason in 1859 to think that 
its collegiate library was inferior to those of similar institutions. 

Nor did this institution need to apologize for the means that 
it had employed to get most of the books that were then in its 
collegiate library. Few American collegiate libraries at that time 
had endowments ; most were still depending principally upon gifts 
of books. Consequently, many of these libraries were putting on 
their shelves books that they would never have thought of buying. 
On this subject Charles C. Jewett, in the report mentioned above, 
made a pertinent observation. “Our colleges,” he affirmed, “are 
mostly eleemosynary institutions. Their libraries are frequently 
the chance aggregations of the gifts of charity; too many of them 
discarded as well nigh worthless, from the shelves of the donors. 
This is not true of all our college libraries: for among them are 
some very important collections, chosen with care and competent 
learning.” In this reference to important collections, Jewett may 
well have been thinking of the library of the University of Vir- 
ginia,** which had enjoyed the patronage of Jefferson and of 
Madison, and most certainly he was thinking of the library of the 
University of Vermont and of that of South Carolina College. 
Upon the two last-named libraries he lavished praise. Of the 
library of the University of Vermont, he wrote: “This is one of 
the few libraries in the United States selected with competent 
bibliographical knowledge and good judgment, and purchased with 
economy. The college had the wisdom to send a learned, zealous, 
and active agent to Europe to buy books, instead of trusting their 
funds to the cupidity of bibliopoles.” Equally great was his enthu- 
siasm for the library of South Carolina College. This library, he 
affirmed, “is one of the best selected in the country. The learned 
aid of Professor [Francis] Lieber has been bestowed upon it. 
The collection is far more valuable than many of twice its size.’** 

Nor in respect to its other practices was this library at Lewis- 
burg peculiar. Here, as in most American colleges during the 


* Jewett, op. cit., passim. 

* Jewett, op. cit., 120. See also Henry Clemens, The University of Vir- 
ginia Library, 1825-1950: The Story of a Jeffersonian Foundation (Charlottes- 
ville, 1954). 

*S Jewett, op. cil., 16-155, passim. 
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middle of the nineteenth century, students paid a fee for the use 
of books. The annual fee charged by the University at Lewisburg 
was two dollars until 1858, when it was reduced to a dollar and 
a half. A few years before this time students in Madison Uni- 
versity were paying twenty-five cents a term for library privileges, 
students in Waterville College and in Georgetown College, in 
Kentucky, were paying a dollar a year, and students in Brown 
University a dollar a term. Among the older New England col- 
leges, both Harvard and Yale charged library fees, and among 
the younger colleges of the Old Northwest Marietta, Miami, and 
Wabash charged such fees. The fee varied somewhat from college 
to college, but the practice of charging a fee was widespread.*® 

Equally widespread was the practice of keeping collegiate li- 
braries closed most of the time. Students in the University at 
Lewisburg, who were permitted to borrow books at least twice a 
week, were as well provided for as the students in most other col- 
leges of that era. At that time the library of Bowdoin College was 
open for one hour three times a week, and that of Princeton 
College “twice a week—one hour each time.’ Many colleges 
opened their libraries twice a week; a considerable number once 
a week; and a few, of which the University of Missouri was one, 
opened theirs “one hour every two weeks.” Institutions such as 
Yale, Brown, South Carolina, and the University of Virginia. 
each of which opened its library daily (Sundays and holidays 
excepted) were in this matter exceptional." Speaking generally, 
a college library was a hallmark of academic respectability; but 
even so it was valued more as a depository for books than as a 
place for studying or loafing. Many more years would pass before 
it would serve, as in our day, the additional and humane purpose 
of providing a convenient and comfortable place for dating. 

The question to which we are now brought is: how nearly 
adequate was the collegiate library of the University at Lewisburg 
in 1859, the year which I have called the end of the first period 


* University at Lewisburg, Catalogue, 1851-52, 17; Minutes of the Trustees, 
July 27, 1858; Jewett, op. cit., passim. 

*” Jewett, op. cit., 8, 59, 71, 106, 143, 155, 181; Laws of the University at 
Lewisburg . . . 1851, 15. In 1853 the University of Rochester kept its library 
open from ten to twelve on Saturdays “for taking out and returning books.” 
On “every other secular day” it was kept open “for consultation” from two 
to three in the afternoon. J. L. Rosenberger, Rochester: The Making of a 
University (Rochester, 1927), 60. 
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of its history? We can answer fairly well by examining the first 
catalogue of this library, a manuscript book entitled Catalogue of 
Books Belonging to the University at Lewisburgh [sic]. This 
compilation, in use as late as 1885, bears the heavy impress of 
amateurishness. Happily, its entries are numbered, but many are 
incomplete and some are scarcely comprehensible. As we examine 
this book, we encounter some titles that are much abbreviated 
and others that are unaccompanied by the names of authors; and, 
equally bad, with few exceptions the entries omit the dates of 
publication. Nevertheless, despite such defects, this catalogue is 
precise enough to enable us to identify most of the important 
works in the principal foundational collection of the present library. 

The first group of entries (Nos. 1-143) consists'of a collection 
of Latin classics entitled Bibliotheca Classica Latina; sive, Col- 
lectio Auctorum Classicorum Latinorum cum Notis et Indicibus, 
a work that was published in Paris by Lemaire between 1819 and 
1832. The next group of entries (Nos. 144-157) consists of a set 
of the first edition of the Encyclopaedia Americana, a compilation 
of peculiar value to students of American culture because, unlike 
many other important American publications of that era, it derives 
from a German rather than a British source. Planned and edited 
by Francis Lieber,*’ a talented German-American scholar whose 
name we have earlier encountered, this work was published in 
Philadelphia in thirteen volumes between 1830 and 1833, and was 
enlarged in 1847 by a supplementary volume edited by Henry 
Vethake. Immediately following the entry numbers of this work 
are other entries (Nos. 158-160) which record the first three 
volumes of George Bancroft’s History of the United States. With 
these three sets the collegiate library of Bucknell University had 
its formal beginning—a beginning of which any American college 
even in the middle of the nineteenth century might well have 
been proud. 

All the volumes of the above-mentioned sets, most of them in 
their original bindings, are still shelved here. Naturally they have 
all been re-catalogued, but they can easily be identified by the 
numbered bookplate of the University at Lewisburg pasted on 


**On Francis Lieber see especially Frank Freidel, Francis Lieber, Nine- 
teenth Century Liberal (Baton Rouge, c. 1947), chap. iv, “Francis Lieber : 
Encyclopedist.” 
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the inner side of the front cover of each of them. They are by 
no means the only books of the principal foundational collection 
of this library, but they stand apart because no comparable run 
of successive entry numbers could be assembled from the other 
surviving books. 

As we continue to turn the pages of this catalogue, we come 
again and again upon titles of works which once were highly 
regarded, and among those of the highest quality are some which 
we easily recognize as friends of long standing. Let us consider, 
first of all, the holdings of historical writings. Here the ancient 
historians are represented by Herodotus, Thucydides, Polybius, 
Sallust, Livy, Tacitus, Justin, and Josephus, but, oddly enough, 
not Eusebius. More numerous are the names of later historians, 
many of whom are famous. British historians are represented by 
Burnet, Gibbon, Robertson, Hume, Milman, Mitford, Macaulay, 
Hallam, and Alison; continental European historians by Thiers, 
Guizot, Lamartine, Michelet, Rollin, Ranke, Heeren, Mosheim, 
Simonde de Sismondi, and D’Aubigné; and American historians 
by Prescott, Hildreth, Irving, Sparks, Philip Schaff, Isaac Backus, 
and David Benedict, the two last named being early historians of 
the Baptist denomination. To this list could be added the names 
of lesser writers whose works are now seldom if ever consulted. 


Among writings broadly classed as works on travel and ex- 
ploration, we find inter alia, Captain James Cook’s Voyages, Sir 
Edward Parry’s Three Voyages for the Discovery of the North- 
west Passage, Robert Moffatt’s Missionary Labours and Scenes 
in Southern Africa, Humboldt’s Travels, Elisha Kent Kane’s 
Arctic Explorations, J}. C. Fremont’s Report of the Exploring 
Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, Lewis and Clark’s Travels, 
R. M. Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast, Volney’s View of the 
Climate and Soil of the United States, Marco Polo’s Travels, 
Alexander Mackenzie’s Voyages, F. R. J. de Pons’s Voyage, 
Commodore Perry’s Expedition to Japan, Sir John Leslie’s Nar- 
rative of Discovery and Adventure in the Polar Seas, and a book 
on the life and travels of Mungo Park. Unhappily, we find no 
titles of books that were written about the United States by Eu- 
ropean travelers who visited this country in great numbers during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. Specifically, we find no 
entry for Alexis de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, nor for 
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Harriet Martineau’s Society in America, nor for Charles Dickens’s 
American Notes, and—mirabile dictu—none for Mrs. Trollope’s 
Domestic Manners of the Americans. 


In ancient literature we find numerous entries, but the recorded 
holdings in Greek are less impressive than those in Latin that are 
assembled in the Lemaire collection. As to modern literature, there 
are entries of writings by some distinguished authors, but none of 
works of others equally distinguished. Shakespeare, we find (in 
both English and German), but not Cervantes. Milton, Bunyan, 
Bacon, Dryden, and Fénelon we also find, but not Moliére, Boileau, 
Corneille, and La Bruyére. So much for the sixteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries. The eighteenth century is somewhat better 
represented. Entries for that century include Addison, Thomson, 
Johnson, Pope, Franklin, Cowper, Goldsmith, Boswell, and Burke, 
but no writings of Fielding, Sterne, Sheridan, Swift, Burns, Blake, 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, and Herder. The 
nineteenth century, strangely enough, is less well represented than 
the eighteenth. Byron, Scott, Irving, Channing, Moore, and 
Dickens are here, but we look in vain for Wordsworth, Keats, 
Shelley, Thackeray, Cooper, Emerson, and many other prominent 
British and American writers. William Cullen Bryant appears as 
editor of an anthology entitled Selections from the American Poets 
(1848), a volume in Harper's Family Library, of which this library 
had a full set. On the lighter side we encounter the name of Lydia 
Sigourney, but not the name of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


In political theory, economics, government, and law, we find 
recorded in this catalogue some works that are valuable, but in 
general the coverage of this area leaves much to be desired. 
Writers of classical antiquity in this category are not adequately 
represented. We find, for example, the political writings of Plato 
and Cicero, but neither the Politics nor the Nicomachean Ethics 
of Aristotle. Of medieval writings on political thought, there is 
nothing. Modern writings on subjects within this category, how- 
ever, are not without representation. We find, for example, entries 
on Locke, Montesquieu, Henry Hallam, John Austin, and Fisher 
Ames, but no entries on Bodin, Hobbes, Harrington, or Jeremy 
Bentham. Other entries mention Alexander Hamilton, Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison, Benjamin Franklin, and Henry Clay, 
but not John C. Calhoun. We come upon Thomas Hart Benton's 
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Thirty Years’ View, a set of John Marshall’s Life of Washington, 
a copy of J. H. Eaton’s Life of Jackson, and a set of Jared 
Sparks’s American Biographies. Other materials—more or less im- 
portant for the study of government, politics, and political and 
constitutional history—are the Annals of Congress, several vol- 
umes of the Congressional Globe, Jonathan Elliot’s Debates . . . 
on the Adoption of the Federal Constitution, the Debates of the 
Constitutional Convention of California, the Debates of the Penn- 
sylvania Constitutional Convention of 1837, Documents Relating 
to the Colonial History of New-York, several volumes of the 
Pennsylvania Colonial Records and of the Pennsylvania Archives, 
and numerous documents of the Federal Government. Apart from 
William Alexander Duer’s Lectures on the Constitutional Juris- 
prudence of the United States and Francis Hilliard’s The Ele- 
ments of Law, we find little or nothing on the subject of law— 
even Sir William Blackstone’s Commentaries, James Kent’s Com- 
mentaries, and the writings of Joseph Story are wanting. As to 
political economy, the situation is not altogether desperate, for 
here we find J. S. Mills’s Principles of Political Economy, Adam 
Ferguson’s Essay on the History of Civil Society, Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, Jean Baptiste Say’s Treatise on Political 
Economy, and Francis Lieber’s Essays on Labour and Property. 


The number of works recorded in this catalogue that deal with 
theology and religious literature generally is considerable. Some 
of these are profound, others are mediocre, and more than a few 
are trivial. Our examination leads us from commentaries on the 
Bible that were once standard to classical treatises such as John 
Calvin’s /nstitutes, Jonathan Edwards's Redemption (but not his 
Freedom of Will), William Paley’s Natural Theology and his 
Evidences of Christianity, and Thomas a Kempis’s [mitation of 
Christ; thence to works on religious history, such as Melville 
Horne’s Letters on Missions, William Gammell’s History of Amer- 
ican Baptist Missions, Henry Hart Milman’s History of Latin 
Christianity, Leopold von Ranke’s History of the Popes, Philip 
Schaff’s History of the Apostolic Church, and Andrew Steinmetz’s 
History of the Jesuits; thence to numerous evangelical tracts and 
other popular religious writings, such as those of Hannah More 
and Thomas Dick; thence to collections of sermons and sets of 
complete works of famous preachers, such as George Whitefield, 
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Robert Hall, and Andrew Fuller; thence to various and sundry 
anti-Catholic tracts, including Kirwan’s [i.e., Nicholas Murray’s] 
Letters to the Honorable Roger B. Taney, Fox’s Book of Martyrs, 
John Dowling’s History of Romanism, and Secret Instructions of 
the Jesuits, but not, oddly enough, Samuel F. B. Morse’s pseu- 
donymous work entitled Foreign Conspiracy Against the Liberties 
of the United States; thence to reports of Bible, tract, missionary, 
and Sunday School societies (both British and American) ; and, 
finally, to beginnings of numerous sets of religious magazines and 
of religious newspapers. We expect to find (and we do find) three 
Protestant tracts on piety that were much read in this country 
during the first half of the nineteenth century—Richard Baxter's 
The Saints’ Everlasting Rest, Richard Alleine’s Alarm to Uncon- 
verted Sinners, and Philip Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of 
Religion in the Soul. Moreover, we find also the most renowned of 
all books of this genre, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. On the other 
hand, St. Augustine is not present in this collection, either in 
his Confessions or in The City of God. 

There are few titles of treatises illustrating the many-faceted 
movement of Christian benevolence in Great Britain and the 
United States in the nineteenth century. On the subject of slavery 
we find two famous essays, by Clarkson and by Channing; and on 
the peace movement we find works of William Ladd and Jonathan 
Dymond. There is, however, nothing from the pen of the “learned 
blacksmith,” Elihu Burritt. In general, the best material on the 
subject of Christian benevolence is in fugitive pamphlets (among 
which are two valuable tracts on Indian reform by Isaac McCoy), 
in periodical publications, and in reports of Christian benevolent 
societies. Material of this sort is rather plentiful.*? 

In other spheres of intellectual endeavor the holdings of this 
library in 1859 were meager. In philosophy, except for Dugald 
Stewart’s Works, Schlegel’s Philosophy of History, and J. D. 
Merell’s An Historical and Critical View of the Speculative Phi- 
losophy of Europe in the Nineteenth Century, there was little or 
nothing. As to works dealing with scientific subjects, the number 
was very small. There was a copy of Lyell’s Principles of Geology, 
and there were copies of Agassiz’s Lake Superior, Strabo’s Geog- 





“For numerous volumes of miscellaneous tracts that are now in its library, 
Bucknell University is indebted to its first president, Dr. Howard Malcom. 
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raphy, Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, Asa Gray's Genera of Plants, 
Malte-Brun’s System of Geography, John Lindley’s The Vegetable 
Kingdom, Guyot’s Earth and Man, James Dwight Dana’s Min- 
eralogy, and one of Jedidiah Morse’s geographical compilations ; 
and there were a few volumes of Silliman’s Journal. There was 
no copy of Sir Isaac Newton’s Principia, but there was a copy 
of a life of Newton by David Brewster. There were in this collec- 
tion, however, two books of scientific character that deserve par- 
ticular mention. The first was Vestiges of the Natural History 
of Creation—brought out anonymously in London in 1844 by 
Robert Chambers, a Scottish publisher and man of letters. This 
book, a daring one for that era, made a loud noise in the Anglo- 
American world. Before 1859 it had passed through numerous 
British and several American editions. Undoubtedly it helped pre- 
pare the Anglo-American mind for the coming of Darwin’s Origin 
of Species in 1859. The other was Footprints of the Creator—a 
reply to Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. It was 
brought out in 1847 by Hugh Miller, a Scottish geologist. A con- 
tribution to Christian apologetics as well as to paleontology, this 
work attracted the attention of a scientist as famous as Louis 
Agassiz, who prepared a memoir concerning Miller as an introduc- 
tion to an American edition of this book. 


Finally, we find in the catalogue the title of a book, long since 
relegated to the limbo of science, that deserves at least passing 
mention. Entitled The Constitution of Man in Relation to External 
Affairs, this book was brought out in 1828 by George Combe, a 
Scottish phrenologist. It passed through numerous editions, in 
England and America, and it was also published in several foreign 
languages. Between 1838 and 1840 Combe had traveled in the 
United States and Canada, lecturing and winning the friendship 
of men as famous as Horace Mann and William Ellery Channing, 
and he subsequently published a book on his travels. Because 
Combe and his work were well known, we can understand why 
a copy of this book found a place here at an early date. Popular 
books were likely to become gift books. 





We are now reasonably well prepared, I think, to form a judg- 
ment respecting the collegiate library of the University at Lewis- 
burg in 1859. Lacking a patron of the intellectual stature of 
Thomas Jefferson, an adviser of the learning of Francis Lieber, 
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or an astute and learned agent with sufficient money in hand to 
buy in Europe magnificent collections of books, this library had 
acquired no claim to distinction. Indeed, it left more than a little 
to be desired. But it was not a bibliothetic necropolis, either, for 
it possessed many works of at least temporary importance and a 
few of enduring value. Considering the fact that most of the 
books which it had acquired had come to it as gifts, we may well 
wonder that it was not worse. Withal it served a useful purpose, 
for, as we learn from early “loan books,” some students in the 
University at Lewisburg were making considerable use of it dur- 
ing the 1850's. So far as their library was concerned, there is no 
reason to think that these students were less fortunate than stu- 
dents in most other American colleges of that era. 
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WILLIAM STILL AND THE 
UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 


By Larry Gara* 


eee writer of a popular account of the underground railroad 
in Pennsylvania stated in his preface that “it required the 
manhood of a man and the unflinching fortitude of a woman, 
. . . to be an abolitionist in those days, and especially an Under- 
ground Railroad agent.”' He was referring to the noble minority 
who stood firm when the abolitionists were being “reviled and 
persecuted” in both the North and the South. Other underground 
railroad books—some of them written by elderly abolitionists— 
put similar emphasis on the heroic conductors of the mysterious 
organization. They reflected the history of the underground rail- 
road from the vantage point of the abolitionist conductor. They 
also contributed to the growth of a favorite American legend, 
which is as much a part of folklore as of history. Two of the for- 
gotten characters in the popular legend are the Negro members 
of various vigilance committees and the fugitives themselves. If 
it required strong character to be an abolitionist, it took even 
more courage to become a hunted fugitive or one of his colored 
abettors. William Still’s work with the Philadelphia vigilance com- 
mittee called attention to both of these neglected groups. 

William Still’s parents were both born slaves, and they left 
slavery at considerable personal sacrifice: his father purchased his 
freedom, and his mother, after one unsuccessful attempt to escape, 
finally ran away with two of her four children. They later farmed 
a forty-acre plot in the New Jersey pines near Medford. William 
was born there on October 7, 1821, the youngest of eighteen chil- 

*Dr. Gara is Professor of History at Grove City College. He has just 
completed a book entitled The Liberty Line: The Legend of the Under- 
ground Railroad, which will soon be published by the University of Kentucky 
Press. A grant from the Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety made it possible for him to complete the research upon which this 
article is based. A shorter version was read at the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association on October 14, 1960. 

1 Robert C. Smedley, History of the Underground Railroad in Chester and 


the Neighboring Counties of Pennsylvania (Lancaster, Pa., 1883), preface, 
xv. 
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dren. With a bare minimum of formal schooling he continued his 
own education by extensive reading. When he was twenty he left 
home, and three years later he moved to Philadelphia. He held a 
number of jobs before joining the staff of the Pennsylvania Society 
for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery in the fall of 1847.* 

Still began working with the abolition society as a combination 
janitor and mail clerk. After several years, both his duties and his 
salary were increased. He took a special interest in the society's 
efforts to assist slaves who had run away from the South. They 
were often boarded at his home before resuming their journey 
towards Canada. For fourteen years Still served the society. Dur- 
ing that time he worked with such well known anti-slavery 
advocates as Robert Purvis, who was also colored, Lucretia and 
James Mott, Sarah Pugh, Thomas Garrett, and J. Miller McKim, 
who was the agent in charge of the Philadelphia office.* 

In 1838 Philadelphia abolitionists had organized a vigilance 
committee to assist fugitives coming into the city. There was some 
underground railroad activity in the area. Thomas Garrett of Wil- 
mington, the more militant anti-slavery Quakers of Philadelphia 
and the neighboring counties, and the vigilance committee were 
primarily responsible for the work. Although there was a semblance 
of organization to these efforts, much of the aid given the fugitive 
slaves was on a haphazard basis. By 1852 even the vigilance com- 
mittee had disintegrated. In December of that year a group of f 
abolitionists reported that the old committee “had become dis- f 
organized and scattered” and that for several years its duties } 
“had been performed by individuals on their own responsibility, 
and sometimes in a very irregular manner,” causing “much dis- 
satisfaction and complaint.” The group decided to organize a new 
vigilance committee, with an acting committee of four members, 
which should have the authority to attend “to every case that 
might require their aid,” to raise necessary funds, and “to keep 
a record of all their doings,” and especially of their receipts and 
expenditures. They appointed William Still chairman of the 
acting committee.‘ 

*James P. Boyd, “William Still: His Life and Work to This Time,” in | 
William Still, Still’s Underground Rail Road Records (3rd ed., Phila., 
1883), iii-xvii. The title page varied somewhat in each edition of Still’s 
book, but the pagination of the text remained the same. 


* Boyd, “Still,” in Still, Underground Rail Road, xviii. 
*Still, Underground Rail Road, 611-612. 
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WILLIAM STILL 


Taken from his book, this picture probably shows Still as he looked in 1872. 


One of the principal activities of the new Philadelphia vigilance 
committee was to extend financial aid to fugitives. The committee 
provided money to board fugitives with families of free Negroes, 
sometimes for as long as thirteen days but usually for only a few 
days. As a Negro, William Still easily gained the confidence of 
the new arrivals and knew where to find them board and lodging 
among the colored population of Philadelphia. The committee also 
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purchased clothing, medicine, and the fugitives’ railroad fares to 
Canada. It advertised anti-slavery meetings in the newspapers and 
on one occasion spent twenty dollars for handbills and other ex- 
penses of a meeting. Mostly, the committee spent money in small 
amounts; very few items in its financial reports involved more 
than five dollars.® 

At times William Still and other members of the acting vigilance 
committee were very busy with their labor on behalf of the 
fugitives. Late in 1857 J. Miller McKim wrote another aboli- 
tionist, “Other rail-roads are in a declining condition and have 
stopped their semi annual dividends, but the Underground has 
never before done so flourishing a business.” He further reported, 
“Exactly fifty—men, women and children—have passed through 
the hands of our Vigilance Committee in the last fortnight.’”® It 
was a dramatic time and a most unusual amount of work for the 
vigilance committee. According to the committee’s journal it as- 
sisted approximately 495 fugitives between December, 1852, and 
February, 1857. In his later published account, covering eight 
years of vigilance committee activity, Still listed approximately 
eight hundred fugitives, including about sixty children, who had 
received aid from the committee.’ 

Although a great deal of William Still’s work was of such a 
routine nature as answering correspondence or meeting new ar- 
rivals at the railroad station, he had some moments of high 
adventure too. One arrival from the South, who had purchased 
his freedom, contacted Still for information about his family. Upon 
investigation he proved to be Still’s own brother, left in slavery 
forty years earlier when his mother fled to the North. Still also 
witnessed the arrival of the famous Henry “Box” Brown, who had 
literally had himself crated and sent north via the Adams’ Express 
Company, and of the clever William and Ellen Craft. The Crafts 
had traveled all the way from Georgia with the nearly-white Ellen 
disguised as an ailing planter and William playing the part of the 
faithful servant. Still observed a number of other unusual and 


> Journal of the Philadelphia Vigilance Committee, 1852-1857, in the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. 

°J. Miller McKim to Mrs. M. W. Chapman, November 19, 1857, in the 
Weston Papers in the Boston Public Library. McKim’s letter was published 
in the 1858 edition of the Liberty Bell. 

* Journal of the Philadelphia Vigilance Committee; Still, Underground 
Ra:l Road, passim. 
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interesting cases, though none got the public attention given to 
Henry “Box” Brown and the Crafts.® 

One of William Still’s duties was to ask the newly arrived 
slaves their names, the names of their masters and where they had 
come from, and to question them about their escape experiences 
and the severity of their servitude. In part the interrogation was 
meant to protect the vigilance committee from the impostors who 
not infrequently found the abolitionists easy prey for a handout. 
Still not only recorded the data but carefully preserved the 
records. In his book he wrote that he had kept the documents 
for possible use in helping to reunite relatives and friends.’ In 
1884 he told a meeting of aged abolitionists that he had kept them 
because they were interesting, and because his family had been 
connected with the underground railroad.’® Possibly, too, the 
records were a protection for him in case any of the Philadelphia 
abolitionists had requested a detailed accounting of Still’s work 
for the anti-slavery society. To Still the vigilance committee was 
synonymous with the underground railroad. In 1893 he informed 
historian Wilbur H. Siebert that his “were the only records that 
were kept of the U.G.R.R.,” and that when he collected them he 
had never dreamed that they could be published in his lifetime."' 

Still’s voluminous record books were a rich source of in- 
disputable evidence had the government been inclined to invoke 
the Fugitive Slave Law against him or the vigilance committee. 
He hid the records after the Harpers Ferry fiasco and for a while 
they were stored in the loft of the Lebanon Cemetery building.’ 
In a number of instances he faced possible prosecution. It was 
Still and others at the anti-slavery office who had warned the 
Negroes of Christiana that warrants were out for two slaves 
hiding there. The slave hunt resulted in a mob scene in which the 
slaves’ master was murdered and his nephew seriously wounded. 


‘Lucretia Mott to Joseph and Ruth Dugdale, March 28, 1849, in the 
Lucretia Mott MSS in the Friends Historical Library of Swarthmore Col- 
lege; Still, Underground Rail Road, 81-86, 368-377. 

* Still, Underground Rail Road, preface; Boyd, “Still,” in Still, Under- 
ground Rail Road, xxxiv. 

Commemoration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Organisation of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, in Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1884), 39-40. 

2 William Still to Wilbur H. Siebert, November 18, 1893, in scrapbook 
“The Underground Railroad in Pennsylvania, vol. 3,” in the Wilbur H. 
Siebert Papers in the Ohio Historical Society. y ; 
® Boyd, “Still,” in Still, Underground Rail Road, xxiii, xxxiv. 
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Several abolitionists and thirty-four Negroes were indicted for 
treason but none were convicted.’* Still was not indicted with 
the Christiana rioters but the government brought charges against 
him for helping to entice Jane Johnson away from her master, 
Colonel: John H. Wheeler, the American minister to Nicaragua. 
Still was acquitted, but two of five other Negroes indicted were 
sentenced to a week in jail on a charge of assault and battery, 
and Passmore Williamson, a Philadelphia Quaker, spent three 
months in jail for contempt of court.’* John Brown had confided 
his plans to William Still six months before his raid on Harpers 
Ferry and a memorandum found among the papers of Brown’s 
lieutenant, John Henry Kagi, seemed to implicate Still in the 
scheme.’® In all these cases Still avoided punishment, but when a 
woman sued him for libel in 1860 he was not so fortunate. 

The woman, a Mrs. Ellen Wells, who was a former slave from 
St. Louis, was traveling throughout the country raising money 
to purchase her mother, her children, and several other relatives 
from slavery. She stayed at William Still’s rooming house in 
Philadelphia, but he did not encourage her project. When a Boston 
abolitionist wrote for information about Ellen Wells, Still answered 
that she was an impostor and a prostitute. The letter fell into Mrs. 
Wells’ hands and she sued Still for scandalous and malicious libel. 
He pleaded guilty to having written the letter and the court sen- 
tenced him to ten days in jail and fined him a hundred dollars. 
Boston abolitionists supported Still and paid the fine from the 
treasury of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society.’ 

A year later, with the Civil War in progress, Still resigned his 
position with the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society.’7 He had 
already ventured into some real estate transactions, and he then 
bought and managed first a stove store and later a very successful 
retail coal business. In 1872 he published The Underground Rail 
Road. The book was another of William Still’s contributions to 
the progress of his race. His work with the fugitive slaves had 
impressed upon him the need for Negroes to take the initiative 

* Still, Underground Rail Road, 348-368. 

4 Still, Underground Rail Road, 86-95. 

* Boyd, “Still,” in Still, Underground Rail Road, xxii-xxiv. 

© J. Miller McKim to R. S. Webb, June 23, 1860, and Samuel May, Jr., 
to McKim, May 23, 1860, in the Garrison Papers in the Boston Public Li- 


brary; New York National Anti-Slavery Standard, April 28, May 5, 1860. 
™ Boyd, “Still,” in Still, Underground Rail Road, xxx. 
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to improve their condition. In August of 1860 he told a Negro 
audience at Kennett Square celebrating the anniversary of West 
Indian emancipation, “The hundreds of heroic fugitives who yearly 
throw off their yokes, . . . seem to cry aloud in our ears— 
‘Hereditary bondmen! know ye not who would be free themselves 
must strike the blow?’ ’’?'S 

In 1855 William Still had visited the former slaves who had 
settled in Canada, and he later wrote a strong defense of their 
conduct and achievements, answering those who maintained that 
slaves could not meet the responsibilities of free citizens. In 1859 
he initiated a successful eight-year campaign to secure equal serv- 
ice for Negroes in the Philadelphia streetcars. In 1861 he helped 
organize an association for the purpose of collecting and disseminat- 
ing accurate information about the American Negro population 
in order to improve its position.’® These and many other activities 
stemmed from Still’s determination to help improve the status of 
the colored people.*® So did his book. He wanted to make the 
underground railroad ‘‘a monument to the heroism of the bond- 
men under the yoke.” Their “heroism and desperate struggles,” 
said Still, as well as “the terrible oppression that they were under, 
should be kept green in the memory of this and coming genera- 
tions.” He also believed that books written by Negroes would 
prove their mental ability and provide an effective answer to those 
who argued that the colored people were inferior. “We very much 
need works on various topics from the pens of colored men to 
represent the race intellectually,” he wrote.*! 

He received added encouragement from the Philadelphia 
abolitionists. At a meeting in May, 1871, the Pennsylvania Anti- 
Slavery Society passed a resolution requesting Still to publish 
his reminiscences relating to the underground railroad. That same 
year there was a seven-months coal strike in Pennsylvania which 


'’ New York National Anti-Slavery Standard, August 18, 1860. 

® Boyd, “Still,” in Still, Underground Rail Road, xxv-xxviii, li-lvii; 
Harrod G. Villard, “William Still,” in the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, 18:23. 

For Still’s other activities see Alberta S. Norwood, “Negro Welfare 
Work in Philadelphia, Especially as Illustrated by the Career of William 
Still, 1775-1930,” unpublished thesis in the Library of the University of 
Pennsylvania (1931). 

“William Still to Dr. Henry Charles, June 6, 1873, to J. W. Jones, 
November 4, 1873, and to J. C. Price, June 3, 1873, in the William Still 
Papers in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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made his business very dull but gave him the leisure he needed 
to prepare his material for publication. Still worked diligently in 
the preparation of his book, a task which was made more difficult 
by the bitter division in the anti-slavery movement. He corre- 
sponded with old acquaintances, put his own records in order and 
collected material from others. The Philadelphia abolitionists with 
whom he had worked were all Garrisonians, but he included the 
political abolitionist Lewis Tappan among those whom he asked 
for information. One of the difficult tasks was to write a sketch 
of J. Miller McKim, his superior in the anti-slavery office. When 
McKim asked Still to outline the material concerning him, Still 
tactfully replied that “it would not be just to confine [McKim] 
to any special department of the work but to represent [him] 
as a general laborer,’ with many services in the anti-slavery 
cause.** Frederick Douglass, however, got no mention in Still’s 
book, except in material reprinted from a British pamphlet. In 
1893 Douglass boasted of his long service in the underground 
railroad and claimed that Still had omitted him because he had 
criticized Still’s conduct toward the fugitives.** 


William Still’s book on the underground railroad is unique in 
that it emphasized the courage and ingenuity of the fugitives. 
White conductors are the heroes in the accounts which the 
abolitionists recorded for posterity; in Still’s account, the daring 
fugitives are the heroes. Scattered throughout the volume are 
legal documents, letters, and newspaper items, but the focus of 
the narrative is always on the slaves themselves. Still placed his 
sketches of the abolitionist conductors at the end of the book, 
after the great bulk of material on the passengers. The book’s 
numerous illustrations also focus the spotlight on the absconding 
slaves and on their heroic struggle for freedom. 

In Still’s book the vast majority of the fugitive slaves came 
from the neighboring border states. Most of them were young 
men, of more than average intelligence, though there were some 
women and children too. Although they were all considered 


= Boyd, “Still,” in Still, Underground Rail Road, xxxv; William Still to 
J. Miller McKim, November 10, 1871, in the J. Miller McKim Papers in 
the New York Public Library. 

* Frederick Douglass to Wilbur H. Siebert, March 27, 1893, in scrapbook, 
“The Underground Railroad in New York, vol. 2,” in the Siebert Papers in 
the Ohio Historical Society. 
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underground railroad passengers, many of them had received 
little or no assistance before they contacted the vigilance commit- 
tee. Some passed as white or as free Negroes, some traveled on 
foot at night, some adopted clever disguises, and more than a 
few hid or were hidden on steamers running from southern ports. 
Much of the escape drama was a self-help affair. 

Although never a slave himself, William Still hated the South’s 
peculiar institution. Not only did he have the zeal of the aboli- 
tionists, but as a Negro he was able to identify himself emo- 
tionally with the bondsmen. “The half will never be told of the 
barbarism of Slavery,” he wrote. He described one fugitive as a 
“decided opponent to the no-pay system, to flogging, and selling 
likewise.” Still said he had taken care “to furnish artless stories, 
[and] simple facts,” and had resorted “to no coloring to make 
the book seem romantic.” He took great care to be factual but 
his bias was apparent throughout the book. In his preface Still 
commented that those who sought information regarding “the 
existence, atrocity, struggles and destruction of Slavery” would 
have no trouble finding the “hydra-headed monster ruling and 
tyrannizing over Church and State, North and South, white and 
black, without let or hindrance for at least several generations.’’** 

The fugitives whom Still and the vigilance committee inter- 
viewed had confirmed his prejudice against the slave system. Al- 
though a few maintained that they had been treated well, the 
great majority testified to many hardships. Some were probably 
aware of the committee’s preference for cruel and libertine masters. 
One slave from Maryland said that he had been “treated as bad 
as a man could be,” another had been “allowed no privileges of 
any kind, Sunday or Monday,” and a woman had “endured all 
outraged nature could endure and survive.” The fugitives described 
their former owners with an abundance of such terms as “always 
a big devil—ill-grained,” an “ill-natured man,” and “a notorious 
frolicker.’” One described a cruel master who “made a common 
practice of flogging females when stripped naked.” Still and the 
other committee members were also temperance advocates and 
duly noted in their records when a master was described as 
“given to ‘intemperance’” and to “gross ‘profanity,’” “a gambler 


“William Still, The Underground Rail Road (Philadelphia, 1872), 144, 
290, preface, 3, 5. This preface appears only in the first edition. 
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and spree’r,” and a man “devoted to card playing, rum-drinking 
and fox-hunting.’’** 

Occasionally the committee sharply questioned fugitives whose 
stories did not seem plausible, but they sometimes took obviously 
exaggerated statements at face value. After trying to dispute her 
testimony, the committee gave “the benefit of the doubt” to 
Amarian, a good-looking girl of twenty-one who said she had 
always been treated very well. Similarly, they doubted Washing- 
ton Somlor’s description of inhuman treatment at the hands of a 
master who “believed in selling, flogging, cobbing, paddling, and 
all other kinds of torture. . . .” Yet they accepted the statements 
of William Jordon who said that he had lived three months in 
a cave “surrounded with bears, wild cats, rattle-snakes and the 
like.” Theophilus Collins testified that he was brutally punished 
for attending a Sunday night religious meeting. His master called 
him in for a whipping and when he refused to remove his shirt, 
gave him twenty blows on the head with the butt of a cowhide, 
struck him on the head with fire-tongs, beat him with a parlor 
shovel until the handle broke, jabbed the shovel blade at his head 
with all his might, and, when the slave tried to make for the 
door, stabbed him in the head and stomach with a pocket knife. 
Nevertheless, Theophilus escaped and ran sixteen miles carrying 
a part of his entrails in his hands for the whole journey.” 

William Still believed that a book containing such thrilling 
tales as the one Theophilus told to the vigilance committee should 
certainly sell many copies. His previous business experience en- 
abled him to plan and promote the sale of his book to good 
advantage. He decided to sell it only by subscription and care- 
fully supervised his sales campaign.** 

Prospective agents for a particular territory had to apply per- 
sonally to Still. If no suitable person applied, Still preferred to 
leave the area temporarily unsolicited. He had two editions, one 
in plain English cloth which sold for five dollars, and a sheep- 
skin edition priced at five-fifty. Still prepared a full set of instruc- 
tions for his agents and sold each of them a kit with sample copies. 
He gave them forty or fifty per cent of the purchase price as 


* Still, Underground Rail Road, 185, 260, 307, 383, 388, 416, 480, 519, 
533, 754. 
” Thid., 130, 304, 435, 495-496. : 
= Boyd, “Still,” in Still, Underground Rail Road, xlvi-xlix, 1xi-lxii. 
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commission, but they had to adhere strictly to his terms. During 
the financial panic of 1873 he permitted them to sell on the in- 
stallment plan, but they were not to deliver the book until the 
last payment had been made. All of his agents had to submit 
weekly reports.** 

Still preferred to hire colored men to sell his book, but he 
realized that few of his race had the necessary experience. He 
was confident it would be well received among the Negroes and 
among the Republicans, if the agents did their part well. “The book 
only needs to be presented by a man who appreciates and compre- 
hends the value and importance of having our heroes and Martyrs 
under Slavery well represented in the history of our times—to 
make the work take exceedingly well,” he wrote a representative 
in Kansas in 1873.°° And the work took well indeed. A salesman 
in Pittsburgh cleared about a hundred dollars a week for six 
weeks. His best agent followed five others who had sold only a 
few copies in Baltimore, and at the end of six weeks he had more 
than three hundred subscriptions. In 1873 Still reported, “Agents 
are doing well with the U.G.R.R. this summer. East, West, North 
and South, wherever competent persons are presenting it.” He 
first printed ten thousand copies but hoped to sell a hundred 
thousand before the demand ceased.*® The first edition sold out 
completely, as did a second edition of 1879. In 1883 Still pub- 
lished a third edition with a new title, Still’s Underground Rail 
Road Records, and with a sketch of the author written by James 
P. Boyd. 

William Still’s book undoubtedly circulated more widely than 
any other firsthand account of the underground railroad. In 
writing and distributing it Still proved that a Negro author could 
produce a creditable book and sell it on a large scale. He proudly 
exhibited it at the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition in 1876. 
It was a fitting tribute to his race. He hoped it would inspire 
other Negroes to greater efforts until they could exhibit such 
fruits “of their newly gained privileges” as “well-conducted shops 


* Still to T. L. W. Titus, January 7, 1874, to W. D. Teister, June 10, 
1873, to Robert Furnas, June 18, 1873, to James E. Thompson, July 9, 1873, 
and to J. C. Price, June 23, 1873, all in the Still Papers. 

* Still to Thomas E. Franklin, April 9, 1874, and the Rev. J. C. Embry, 
October 14, 1873, in the Still Papers. 

® Still to W. H. Jones, June 3, 1873, the Rev. Jones, November 12, 1873, 
and to E. Sanborn, June 11, 1873, in the Still Papers. 
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and stores; lands acquired and good farms” well-managed, and 
“valuable books produced and published on interesting and im- 
portant subjects.”** It is not possible to evaluate the book’s effect 
on American Negroes, but in one respect it failed to make its 
mark. William Still put the courageous fugitive slaves at the 
center of his stage. His book provided an excellent corrective for 
the many abolitionist-centered accounts. Yet in the popular mind, 
the white conductor of the underground railroad remains the 
leading figure in the drama. Despite Still’s financial success, his 
message has been hidden under a mass of literature written by 
the abolitionists, their descendants, and admirers. 


* William Still, The Underground Rail Road (Philadelphia and Cincinnati, 
1879), preface. This preface appears in the second and third ‘editions. 

















PENNSYLVANIA AND THE RIGHTS 
OF THE NEGRO, 1865-1887 


By Ira V. Brown* 


T IS generally recognized that the efforts to establish racial 
l equality in the South during Reconstruction ended in failure. 
Not so well known is the fact that there was a parallel effort 
in the North during the same period which had a more lasting 
success. Among the few constructive results of Reconstruction, 
indeed, was the impetus given to civil rights legislation by northern 
state governments. The Keystone State affords an interesting case 
study of this development. 


Coloniai Pennsylvania is justly famous for its political and re- 
ligious liberalism, but the Holy Experiment consisted almost ex- 
clusively of white Protestants. When substantial numbers of 
Negroes appeared in the Commonwealth, William Penn’s ideals 
were shunted aside. The pre-Civil War record of Pennsylvania 
on Negro rights was not very different from that of the South 
in more recent times. 

There were elements of humanitarianism in the record, it is 
true. This state provided by law for the gradual emancipation 
of slaves (in 1780), and it was an important center of the anti- 
slavery movement in the generation before the Civil War. In 
general, however, the picture was one of increasing hostility, 
discrimination, and even violence directed toward Negroes and 
their friends. Travelers like de Tocqueville and Olmsted observed 
that race prejudice seemed to be greater in the North under 
freedom than in the South under slavery. Rioting sometimes broke 
out; in 1838 Pennsylvania Hall, newly constructed in the City of 


*Ira V. Brown is Professor of American History at the Pennsylvania 
State University. This paper was read at the convention of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association in Lewisburg on October 14, 1960. The study was 
aided by a grant from the Central Fund for Research at Penn State. The 
author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Jacqueline M. Bloom, 
Frank B. Evans, Robert L. Mohney, John J. Serff, and Daniel P. Thomas 
for assistance in gathering material. 
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Brotherly Love, was destroyed by a mob on account of the as- 
sembling there of a women’s anti-slavery convention.* 

The year 1838 also saw the adoption by the state of a new 
constitution which included a provision limiting the franchise to 
adult white men. Before this time the suffrage qualifications had 
not included any restriction as to race or color, and it appears 
that at least a few Negroes were voting in Pennsylvania until the 
constitution was changed in 1838—adding the restriction. “No 
other alteration,” a recent scholarly study of the period has noted, 
“cut so completely across party lines or received such decisive 
support.”* Thaddeus Stevens, a delegate to the convention, refused 
to sign the finished document because of this provision. Robert 
Purvis, a distinguished Philadelphia Negro who had been educated 
at Amherst College, wrote an Appeal of Forty Thousand Citizens 
(the Negroes of Pennsylvania) in a vain effort to prevent its 
ratification.* 

Two other areas of overt discrimination were schooling and 
transportation. Negroes were either denied public educational 
facilities altogether or were forced to attend segregated schools. 
In 1854 the legislature required school directors to establish 
separate schools in districts where there were twenty or more 
colored pupils; where such separate schools were established, offi- 
cials were not to be compelled to admit colored children to the 
white schools.* And during the Civil War, even after Negro troops 
had been enlisted for service in the Union armies, colored persons 
were denied admission to the Philadelphia streetcars; they were 
either totally excluded from the cars or were required to stand 
on the front platforms, exposed to the weather. 

It was the street railway situation which attracted the major 


‘The pre-Civil War period is thoroughly treated in Edward R. Turner, 
The Negro in Pennsylvania: Slavery-Servitude-Freedom, 1639-1861 (Wash- 
ington, 1911). 

*Charles M. Snyder, The Jacksonian Heritage: Pennsylvania Politics, 
1833-1848 (Harrisburg, 1958), 105. 

* Robert Purvis (1810-1898) was a founder of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society and a leader in the organization of free Negroes for their own 
betterment. The son of a wealthy English merchant and a woman of 
Moorish extraction, he enjoyed an inherited income. Born in Charleston, 
S. C., he was taken to Philadelphia at an early age and later owned an 
elegant country home at Byberry. For data on the origins and accomplish- 
ments of outstanding American Negroes from colonial times to the present, 
see Richard Bardolph, The Negro Vanguard (New York, 1959). 
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attention of equal rights advocates in the year 1865. Several 
months before the war ended, the reformers called a public meet- 
ing to take measures to secure for Philadelphia’s twenty-two thou- 
sand Negroes the right to use the horse-drawn streetcars which 
had been in operation since 1858. Among the seventy public- 
spirited citizens who called the gathering were the following: 
Henry C. Carey, the economist; Jay Cooke, the banker; James 
Mott and J. Miller McKim, seasoned anti-slavery crusaders ; and 
a young Episcopal minister named Phillips Brooks, later to be 
famous as pastor of Trinity Church in Boston. “A week from to- 
night,” Brooks wrote his father, “we are going to have a great 
meeting here to get rid of our special Philadelphia iniquity of 
excluding the negroes from the cars. I think it will do the work.”* 
The assemblage met in Concert Hall on the unlucky evening of 
Friday the 13th of January. Resolutions were adopted opposing 
“the exclusion of respectable persons from our Passenger Railroad 
Cars on the ground of complexion” and requesting the directors 
of the street railway companies to withdraw the discriminatory 
rule in the name of “justice and humanity.’”® Mott, McKim, and 
a number of others were appointed as a committee to present 
these resolutions to the nineteen companies concerned. This they 
did. 

The railway executives decided to conduct a poll of white 
passengers on the question. Two days of disorderly balloting, on 
January 30 and 31, 1865, resulted in a verdict opposed to the ad- 
mission of Negroes to the cars. One company tried the experiment 
of carrying Negroes for one month and then abandoned it as 
unworkable. On a few lines special cars were run at long intervals 
for the accommodation of colored people, but this expedient did 
not satisfy the Negroes or the white advocates of equal treat- 
ment. The committee then appealed to the mayor, requesting him 
to prevent the use of city police for ejecting colored persons from 
the cars. The mayor refused to cooperate. The reformers assisted 


5 Alexander V. G. Allen, Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks, 2 vols. 
(New York, 1900), I, 527. ; 

* Report of the Committee Appointed for the Purpose of Securing to 
Colored People in Philadelphia the Right to the Use of the Street-Cars 
(Philadelphia, 1867), inside back cover. See also the anonymous pamphlet 
Why Coiored People in Philadelphia Are Exciuded from the Street-Cars 
(Philadelphia, 1866). Both are available at the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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several Negroes in the prosecution of court cases on the issue. 
In the end the problem required action by the General Assembly 
of the Commonwealth.* 

Even before other methods had been exhausted, legislation was 
introduced in Harrisburg prohibiting street railway companies 
from excluding persons on account of color. Such a bill passed the 
state Senate by a close vote on February 8, 1865, but the House 
of Representatives refused to consider it. Two years later, on 
March 22, 1867, the measure finally went through; the vote was 
18-13 in the Senate and 52-27 in the House.’ The act forbade 
railway corporations either to exclude or segregate colored pas- 
sengers and provided both civil and criminal remedies.’ In the 
two years between 1865 and 1867 the national Republican party 
leadership, under the whip of Pennsylvania’s Thaddeus Stevens, 
had put through the Civil Rights Act and the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. The Negroes had been declared citizens and the states had 
been forbidden to deny them equal protection of the laws. The 
Pennsylvania legislature ratified the Fourteenth Amendment in 
February, 1867. Passage of the law for equal rights on railway 
cars was a natural sequel. 

The sponsor and chief advocate of the measure was Morrow B. 
Lowry, senator from Erie and Crawford counties. Among his 
largely moral and sentimental arguments was this melodramatic 
charge: 


Philadelphia is the only city, where the Lord’s Prayer 
is repeated, which compels a respectable woman of color 
to borrow a white baby before she can receive admission 
into the street cars. Philadelphia will not permit a colored 
woman to take her own honest-begotten child in her 
arms to a baptismal font, but a base-born white child 
will protect her from being kicked into the streets by a 
conductor.’° 


Lowry went on to report his personal observation of how a colored 
soldier who had lost a leg in the war was ousted from a streetcar 


* Report of the Committee (cited above). A good account of this episode 
may also be found in Frederick W. Speirs, The Street Railway System of 
Philadelphia: Its History and Present Condition (Baltimore, 1897), 23-27. 

® Legislative Record (Feb. 8, 1865), 210; (Feb. 6, 1867), 232, and (March 
18, 1867), 664. The voting was almost exclusively on party lines, with 
Republicans in favor and Democrats opposed. 

® Pennsylvania Laws (March 22, 1867), 38-39. 

” Legislative Record (Feb. 5, 1867), Appendix, Ixxxiv. 
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with “violent and abusive language.” Someone else pointed out 
that the railway discrimination sometimes prevented the wives 
and mothers of colored soldiers from visiting them in military 
hospitals. 

The senator from Philadelphia, W. H. McCandless, a Demo- 
cratic opponent of the bill, said flatly, “I do not desire to ride 
with them,” and went on to charge its Republican supporters with 
basely partisan motives. “And for what purpose, sir?” asked Mc- 
Candless: “To eke out their lease of political power a little longer, 
they will grovel in the dust before this black god of their idolatry.”™ 
Senator William A. Wallace of Clearfield, chairman of the state 
Democratic committee, raised this discerning question: “Are you 
willing to recognize this equality in the railroad car? If you are, 
then the next step is, of course, to recognize their equality with 
you at the ballot-box.’’* It turned out that Senator Wallace was 
a good prophet. 


IXven friends of the measure recognized that party politics had 
contributed mightily to the success of this reform. The Concert 
Hall committee, reporting in 1867 on the conclusion of its work, 
made the following significant statement : 


It is a noticeable fact, and one which betokens the near 
approach of negro suffrage in this State, that several 
of the Republican representatives in the Legislature from 
this city, who, two years ago, could not be induced to 
take a bill to prevent exclusion out of committee and 
bring it before the House, this year could not be persuaded 
to hold such a bill back.* 


It was “now a party question,” they announced; “love to the 
Lord and the neighbor has had little to do with this change.’ 
Not to be forgotten among the forces effecting the reform was 
the pressure exerted by Negro leaders. As early as 1859 William 
Still, a free-born Negro who was important in the Philadelphia 
branch of the Underground Railroad, had written a letter to the 
newspapers protesting the exclusion of colored people from the 


" Tbid., 1xxxviii. 
” Ibid. 
Report of the C ommittee (cited above, footnote 6), 3. 
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cars.'® Organizations like the Colored People’s Union League, the 
Social, Civil, and Statistical Association of Colored People, and 
the Equal Rights League advanced the cause by bringing test 
cases in the courts and sending petitions and lobbyists to the 
legislature, much like the N.A.A.C.P. in our own day. 

Particularly important was the Pennsylvania State Equal Rights 
League, formed on October 13, 1864.’° Its first president was 
Jonathan C. Gibbs, a mulatto born in Philadelphia and educated 
at Dartmouth College and Princeton Theological Seminary. Gibbs 
was later a member of the Radical constitutional convention in 
Florida and eventually became superintendent of public instruction 
in that state."7 Another leader was Jonathan Jasper Wright, a 
native of Luzerne County and the first Negro admitted to the 
Pennsylvania bar. Wright also went south and became an associate 
justice of the supreme court of South Carolina in the days of 
carpetbag rule." After the departure of these men Octavius V. 
Catto, principal of the Philadelphia Institute for Colored Youth, 
became the central figure in the Equal Rights League. The League 
held its first convention in Harrisburg in February, 1865. 

The suffrage question, more clearly than that of transportation, 
was dependent on action at the national level. Indeed, it was not 
until ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment that Pennsylvania 
Negroes regained their pre-1838 right to vote. The Equal Rights 
League petitioned the General Assembly for action on the fran- 
chise in March, 1865, but the legislators, Republican and Demo- 
cratic alike, were as yet in no mood to take up this loaded issue.’® 
Thaddeus Stevens explained to Charles Sumner in August, 1865, 
that the state Republican convention had passed over the question 

s “heavy and premature.”*° Pennsylvania was not alone among 

* William Still, A Brief Narrative of the Struggle for the Rights of the 
Colored People of Philadelphia in the City Railroad Cars (Philadelphia, 
1867), 3. Still is best known for his book The Underground Railroad (Phila- 
delphia, 1872). 

“The manuscript minutes of the executive board of the Pennsylvania 
State Equal Rights League (1864-1872) have been preserved and may be 
seen at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

* William W. Davis, The Civil War and Reconstruction in Florida (New 

York, 1913), 494-495, 683. 

*R. H. Woody, “Jonathan Jasper Wright, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of South Carolina, 1870-77,” Journal of Negro History, 
XVIII (April, 1933), 114-131. 

* Legislative Record (March 7, 1865), 409. 


* Quoted in Leslie H. Fishel, Jr., “Northern Prejudice and Negro Suffrage, 
1865-1870,” Journal of Negro History, XXXIX (January, 1954), 13. 
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northern states in denying suffrage to Negroes. It was only in 
New England that Negroes were generally allowed to vote at this 
time, and Connecticut was an exception there. New York had a 
special property qualification for Negro voters. 

The issue figured indirectly in the election of 1866 in Penn- 
sylvania. The state Democratic convention of that year adopted 
the following unqualified resolution as part of its platform: “The 
white race alone is entitled to the control of the government of 
the Republic, and we are unwilling to grant to negroes the right 
to vote.”*! The Republicans declared that the “natural rights” of 
Negroes should be protected but did not take a stand on suffrage 
as such. The Democratic press repeatedly charged that John White 
Geary, the Republican candidate for governor, favored Negro 
suffrage not only in the South but in Pennsylvania as well. Geary 
himself tried to avoid the issue.** 

The Republican party clearly carried Pennsylvania in 1866, 
but the next year, in elections for state offices, it suffered serious 
reverses. The Democratic candidate was elected Chief Justice of 
the state Supreme Court, and the Democrats gained several new 
seats in the General Assembly. In other northern states Demo- 
cratic successes in 1867 were even more noteworthy. 


I almost pity the Radicals [the conservative Edgar Cowan 
wrote of this election]; after giving ten states to the 
negroes, to keep the Democrats from getting them, they 
will have lost the rest. ... Any party with an abolition 
head and a nigger tail will soon find itself with nothing 
left but the head and tail.?* 


E-x-President Buchanan agreed: “Hostility to negro suffrage has 
been the most powerful cause of this great change.’’** 
Undaunted by the adverse political trend, a distinguished Re- 
publican member of the state House of Representatives, John Hick- 
man of Chester County, who had served in Congress before and 


* [Appleton’s] American Annual Cyclopaedia (1866), 613. 

=Erwin S. Bradley, “Post-Bellum Politics in Pennsylvania, 1866-1872,” 
Ph.D. dissertation, Pennsylvania State University (1952), 110-111. 

*8 Tbid., 182. Cowan represented Pennsylvania in the United States Senate 
from 1861 to 1867. In this capacity he led the opposition to the Civil Rights 
Bill of 1866, passed over Johnson’s veto. He was eventually repudiated by 
the Republican Party. 

* Tbid., 184. 
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during the Civil War, introduced on January 20, 1868, a joint 
resolution to strike the word “white” from the constitutional re- 
quirements for voting and to add a literacy test. Thus Negroes 
would be able to vote if they met the existing qualifications as to 
age, sex, residence, and the payment of taxes—and if they could 
read the state constitution. The proposal was referred to the 
judiciary committee, which promptly returned it with a negative 
recommendation.*> Hickman managed, however, to bring it before 
the House for general debate on February 5, and there he made a 
powerful plea on its behalf. “Our constitution is wrong—unjust— 
inhuman,” he asserted, “and we all know it. Republican and 
Democrat alike know it.”** When the final vote was taken, on 
March 3, a majority of the Republicans joined with the Demo- 
crats to reject Hickman’s proposal by the overwhelming margin 
of 68 to 14.* 

A year later, early in 1869, Congress submitted the Fifteenth 
Amendment for approval by the states, and Pennsylvania was one 
of the first to ratify it. Democrats in the state Senate, under the 
leadership of Wallace and McCandless, already mentioned as op- 
ponents of the streetcar reform, argued that the proposal should 
be submitted to a popular referendum. Republicans like Senator 
Lowry defended the amendment as a just enactment and argued 
that it was scandalous to impose Negro suffrage on the South 
while not permitting it in the North.** The state Senate approved 
the measure by a strictly party vote (18-15) on March 11, and 
the lower house followed suit (62-38) on March 25.*° Negro 
suffrage in the North seems to have been largely a by-product 
of the determination of the Radicals in Congress to build a Re- 
publican bloc in the South.*° 

Yet another year passed before three-fourths of the states 
ratified the amendment and it was declared to be in effect.** 
Philadelphia Negroes staged a celebration on April 26, 1870, to 
hail the advent of equal suffrage. It began with services in the 

* Legislative Record (Jan. 20, 1868), 119, and (Jan. 23, 1868), 146. 

~ Tbid. (Feb. 5, 1868), 553. 

™ Ibid. (March ia 1868), 586. 

*“ [bid. (March 10, 1869), 540. 

* Tbid. (March 11, 1869), 581 and (March 25, 1869), 817. 

” Fishel, loc. cit., 25. 

* At this time (April 6, 1870) legislation was passed permitting Pennsyl- 


vania Negroes to vote, and in 1873, when the new constitution was completed, 
the word “white” was omitted from the section on qualifications for voting. 
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colored churches early in the day. Next came a ceremony at the 
Union League Club, where the Negro leaders were presented 
with a specially designed banner commemorating the event. 
Charles Gibbons delivered a speech on behalf of the club. 


In this year of our blessed Lord [he announced], we 
realize that divine idea of human equality which signalized 
His personal intercourse with men, and which, nearly 
two hundred years ago the founder of Pennsylvania in- 
corporated in his frame of government, and which, nearly 
a century later, was proclaimed from Independence Hall 
by the representatives of the American colonies.** 


Octavius V. Catto, speaking for the Equal Rights League, made 
this significant pledge: “the black man knows on which side of 
the line to vote.”** Colored marching units paraded up Broad 
Street in the afternoon, and a mass meeting was held at Horticul- 
tural Hall in the evening. Lucretia Mott, nearing the age of 
eighty, was among those present. Speakers included Galusha 
Grow, Frederick Douglass, and Robert Purvis. There was one 
foreboding note; shots were fired at some of the marchers on 
their way home.** 

Several thousand Negroes appeared at the Philadelphia polls 
in the fall of 1870, and on the whole the election went smoothly. 
Trouble threatened in one ward, however, where Democrats and 
Republicans agreed that all white men were to be allowed to vote 
before any colored men, and the Negroes were formed into a 
separate waiting line. A rumor spread that the latter were not 
to be allowed to vote at all. General E. M. Gregory, United States 
marshal for the eastern district of Pennsylvania, intervened under 
the terms of the “Force Act” of 1870 and sent in a company of 
marines to keep order and to see that the Negroes were permitted 
to vote.** Mayor Daniel M. Fox, a Democrat, protested this action, 
and Governor Geary expressed his concern over the procedure in 
his next annual message to the General Assembly.** 

In the fall elections of 1871 no federal troops were used in 
Philadelphia, and violence ensued. Race friction culminated in 


*® (Philadelphia) Public Ledger, April 27, 1870. 
® Tbid. 
* Thid 


® [bid., Oct. 12, 1870. 
® Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth Series, VIII, 1161-1162. 
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the murder of three Negroes and the injury of many others. 
Among those killed was Octavius V. Catto, the young colored high 
school principal and equal rights advocate. On Friday, October 13, 
1871, the white reformers held another mass meeting with Henry 
C. Carey in the chair, as they had done back in 1865 on the street- 
car question. Resolutions were adopted deploring the bloodshed 
which had occurred and censuring the city authorities for not 
having maintained order. Among the speakers were Col. Alex- 
ander K. McClure and Robert Purvis. “In the death of Mr. 
Catto,” said the latter, “liberty has been strengthened.”** Dying 
a martyr, Catto received a hero’s funeral. The services were held 
at the city armory with an immense—and orderly—crowd in at- 
tendance. Since he had held a commission as a major in the 
infantry, he was buried with full military honors.** But no one 
was ever brought to justice for his death.** 

About the time the suffrage battle was being won, the school 
segregation issue began to attract attention in Pennsylvania. Local 
agitation demanding the end of this discrimination began in Pitts- 
burgh and Reading at least as early as 1871 or 1872.*° Charles 
Sumner introduced his famous civil rights bill in the United States 
Senate year in and year out, beginning in 1870, and by 1874 it 
finally seemed to have a chance of being passed. In its original 
form this bill would have outlawed discrimination in schools as 
well as in hotels, theaters, and on railroads. The General Assembly 
of Pennsylvania, following again, it would seem, in the tracks of 
the Republican leadership in Washington, now took up the school 
question. On May 5, 1874, the state Senate passed by a strictly 
party vote (20 Republicans over 11 Democrats) a bill which 
would have repealed the separate school legislation of 1854 and 
would have required the admission of children into public schools 
without regard to color.*' The measure did not come to a vote 
in the lower branch. Sumner’s bill in Congress also passed the 
Senate but not the House at that time. The Harrisburg Patriot, 
a Democratic Party organ which consistently opposed both state 

* Public Ledger, Oct. 11, 1871, and Oct. 14, 1871. 

* Tbid., Oct. 17, 1871. 

*® Alexander K. McClure, Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania, 2 vols. 
(Philadelphia, 1905), II, 286. 

“Newspaper clippings in minutes of the executive board of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Equal Rights League for 1872, at the Historical Society of Penn- 


sylvania. 
*' Legislative Record (May 5, 1874), 1628. 
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and federal civil rights legislation, charged that “the subservient 
legislature at Harrisburg” had dropped the matter on orders from 
Republican leaders in Washington, the latter having concluded 
that it was “impolitic” to make civil rights an issue in the fall 
elections.*? With the school clause stricken out, after its author’s 
death, Sumner’s bill finally passed both houses of a lame-duck 
Congress early the next year. Signed by President Grant, it be- 
came known as the Civil Rights Act of 1875.*° There was no 
further action in the state legislature on Negro rights until the 
decade of the 1880's. 

The school question was taken up again in 1881. The future 
course of events was foreshadowed in an interesting court case in 
Crawford County. Elias H. Allen, a colored man, applied to have 
his children admitted to a white grammar school in Meadville. The 
application being denied, he appealed to the county court for a 
writ of mandamus directing the school board to admit his chil- 
dren. On the basis of the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, Judge Pearson Church decided in May, 1881, that 
the Pennsylvania segregation legislation of 1854 was in violation 
of the United States constitution and that Allen’s children must be 
admitted to the school nearest their home.** 

Meanwhile the legislative mill in Harrisburg was grinding 
again, and both houses at last passed a law repealing the 1854 
enactment. The most notable speech on its behalf was made by 
Senator James Sill of Erie. 


As an American [he said], regarding this statute un- 
worthy of our code, as a Pennsylvanian, deeming it ad- 
verse to the whole tenor of the spirit of our laws, .. . 
and as a lawyer, deeming it in conflict with the amend- 
ments of the Constitution to which I have adverted, | 
ask its repeal, while eighty-five thousand Pennsylvanians 
demand that this insult to their race may be expunged 
from the statute books upon which it has too long been 
a blemish.** 


As finally passed and signed by Governor Henry M. Hoyt on 


“” (Harrisburg) Daily Patriot, Oct. 27, 1874. 
See Alfred H. Kelly, “The Congressional Controversy over School 
Segregation, 1867-1875,” American Historical Review, LXIV (April, 1959), 
537-563 and L. E. Murphy, “The Civil Rights Law of 1875,” Journal of 
Negro History, XII (April, 1927), 110-127. 
“ (Meadville) Crawford Journal, May 13, 1881. 
* Legislative Record (May 26, 1881), part two, 1943. 
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June 8, 1881, the measure made it unlawful for school officials to 
make any distinction on account of race or color among pupils 
attending or seeking admission to the public schools of the Com- 
monwealth.*® The statute, of course, did not result in the elimina- 
tion of all colored schools, nor did it mean the end of educational 
discrimination, but at least a legal weapon was available for those 
Negroes wishing to enroll in predominantly white schools.** 

The vote on this enactment did not follow party lines. While 
there were quite a few members not present or not voting, those 
who supported the measure included a considerable number of 
Democrats. It would appear that after ten years the right of suf- 
frage was beginning to pay dividends; the Negro’s political power 
was enabling him to win additional concessions. While Negroes 
constituted only two per cent of the state population as a whole 
(four per cent in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh), it is probable that 
in certain districts they held the balance of power in elections. 

In the famous civil rights cases of 1883 the Supreme Court 
nullified most of that portion of Charles Sumner’s civil rights 
program which had finally passed Congress in 1875—that is, the 
federal prohibitions against race discrimination by hotels, theaters, 
and public conveyances. Four years later, in 1887, the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania passed a law providing fines for re- 
fusing accommodations to Negroes in such places of public resort.*® 
There was little debate and the law was passed with no negative 
votes in the Senate and only three in the House.*® This was the 
last piece of civil rights legislation in Pennsylvania in the nine- 
teenth century. In recent years steps have been taken to combat 
discrimination in regard to employment and housing, two areas 
where much remains to be done. 

By 1887 a good legal foundation had been laid for the protec- 
tion of the Negro minority in this Commonwealth. The pre-Civil 
War pattern of repressive legislation had been reversed, and the 


* Pennsylvania Laws (June 8, 1881), 76. The vote was 36-0 in the Senate, 
and 95-42 in the House. 

“On the persistence of racial discrimination in the schools see W. E. B. 
DuBois, The Philadelphia Negro: A Social Study (Philadelphia, 1899), 88- 
89, and Howard W. Odum, “Negro Children in the Public Schools of Phila- 
delphia,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
XLIX (September, 1913), 187. 

*S Pennsylvania Laws (May 19, 1887), 130-131. 

® House Journal (May 3, 1887), 1125; Senate Journal (May 17, 1887), 
1177. 
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support of the state government had been secured for the cause 
of equality. Enforcement, however, left much to be desired. The 
reform trend had been fostered by an alliance of white idealists, 
able Negro spokesmen, and Republican Party politicians, whose 
motives were not purely altruistic. 

While Pennsylvania was moving in the right direction, it was 
not in the vanguard of reform. This fact is well illustrated by the 
chronological order of the northern states in forbidding school 
segregation. Massachusetts led the way in 1855, before the Civil 
War. The other New England states and most of the Middle 
Western states also preceded Pennsylvania in this area of civil 
rights legislation. New Jersey acted in the same year as Penn- 
sylvania, 1881. Ohio followed in 1887 and New York in 1900.°° 
The southern states, of course, were moving in the opposite direc- 
tion entirely, toward increasingly rigid separation of the races by 
custom, law, and constitution.®* 

It should also be noted that Pennsylvania’s action on civil rights 
questions generally followed in the wake of action by the federal 
government. Even in the matter of streetcars, Washington had 
set a precedent; Congress passed a law in 1863 giving Negroes 
equal privileges on the streetcars of the District of Columbia.** 
Congressional enactments preceded Pennsylvania’s on suffrage and 
on public accommodations. No federal law was ever passed against 
school segregation, but Charles Sumner’s battle against it may 
have encouraged state legislation of this kind. The Keystone State 
was in line with, but not ahead of, the main trend of national 
development in recognizing the rights of the Negro. 

* The development of anti-discrimination laws in the North has not been 
thoroughly studied. The general outlines of school legislation, however, may 
be followed in Carter G. Woodson, The Education of the Negro prior to 
1861 (Washington, 1919), 307-335, which includes data on the post-Civil 
War period. Among special state studies are the following: Frank U. 
Quillin, The Color Line in Ohio (Ann Arbor, 1913); Emma Lou Thorn- 
brough, The Negro im Indiana before 1900 (Indianapolis, 1957) ; and Marion 
Thompson Wright, “New Jersey Laws and the Negro,” Journal of Negro 
History, XXVIII (April, 1943), 156- 199. 

*The growth of segregation in the South is traced in the well-known 
work by C. Vann Woodward, The Strange Career of Jim Crow (rev. ed., 
New York, 1957), but for the school question see also the important article 
by John Hope Franklin, “Jim Crow Goes to School: The Genesis of Legal 
Segregation in Southern Schools,” South Atlantic Quarterly, LXVIII 
(Spring, 1959), 225-235. 

Henry Wilson, History of the Anti-slavery Measures of the Thirty- 


seventh and Thirty-eighth United States Congresses, 1861-64 (Boston, 1864), 
371-376. 











MATERIALS AVAILABLE AT THE 
STATE ARCHIVES 


By Henry Howarp Eppy AND FRANK B. Evans* 


ITHIN the next few years the William Penn Memorial 

Building will be built in Harrisburg. This new building will 
provide for the state archives facilities which have long been 
needed. As members of the Pennsylvania Historical Association 
you can properly take pride in the success of the protracted cam- 
paign to secure quarters adequate to house and service the official 
records of the Commonwealth. The influence of this Association 
and of the letters sent by individual members has helped make 
possible the successful outcome. 

Now that adequate quarters are assured for the future, the 
question which naturally arises is: just what research materials 
are available at Harrisburg? In the limited time available, we shall 
attempt to indicate the nature of our materials, the sources from 
which they came, and the processes by which we continue to 
acquire records. We shall not, of course, attempt a summary of 
the 1959 published Guide to the Research Materials of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission. That Guide you 
already have at hand. 

The core of the early official records of Pennsylvania has long 
been available in print for use by scholars. It was in 1836 that 
Peter du Ponceau, prominent member of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, and of the American Philosophical Society also, 
addressed to the legislature a memorial which read in part : 


In every respect her |Pennsylvania’s| history is full 
of interest and will become so more and more. It is 
therefore of the highest importance, that the authentic 


*Henry H. Eddy has been State Archivist at Harrisburg since 1948. Be- 
fore that date he served as archivist with the state of North Carolina, the 
state of New York, and the National Archives. Frank B. Evans has been 
Associate Archivist at the Division of Public Records since 1958. Previously 
he taught history at the Pennsylvania State University. This paper was 
read by Mr. Eddy on October 15, 1960, at the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association convention at Lewisburg. 
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records from which that history can be deduced should 
not be lost to posterity. 


What du Ponceau proceeded to urge was the publication at 
public expense of the fundamental archives of Pennsylvania, and 
the result of his proposal was the series of sixteen volumes which 
we all know as Colonial Records. Contained are the charters, the 
successive frames of government, with the minutes of the Provin- 
cial Council, of the Council of Safety, of the Committee of Safety, 
and those of the Supreme Executive Council running up to 1790. 

Happily, publication of official records drawn from Pennsyl- 
vania’s archives did not end with Colonial Records. Fifteen years 
later, in 1851, another notable message to the legislature urged 
further printing of certain historically valuable public records then 
reposing, inactive and in some jeopardy, at the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth in Harrisburg. This second message 
resulted in the twelve volumes known as the First Series of 
Pennsylvania Archives, edited by Ebenezer Hazard. Historical 
scholarship has been fortunate in having had available for the 
past century those twenty-eight volumes which print and thus 
preserve the strong backbone of Pennsylvania's archives. Of those 
volumes we can be proud and for them we can be thankful. 

Those series of Pennsylvania archives are official records printed 
directly from originals at Harrisburg. This circumstance should 
be noted as a counterbalance for the tendency to feel that, for the 
era of the Province, Pennsylvania’s archives are to be found 
with the Historical Society of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia; that 
only for the later period of the Commonwealth are archival ma- 
terials to be found at Harrisburg. To think thus is to demonstrate 
confusion. The difference is merely that between private papers 
and official records. Starting her collections in 1824, long before 
the Commonwealth became properly aware of her own wealth 
of historical materials, the Society has preserved splendid groups 
of private papers, those of the Penns, of Logan, and of other 
prominent provincials, but not public records, not the official 
archives. With few exceptions the official archives, both early and 
late, have remained at the capital and most of them are now in 
the custody of our Commission. 

It is no ponderous task to list and locate them. The very oldest 
of the official series, the land records, which start with the Swedes, 
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even before the arrival of Penn, were long with the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, and since 1873 have been with the Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs. The original engrossed laws, nearly 
complete from 1700 and published some fifty years ago as Statutes- 
at-Large, are now with our Commission. The Executive Minutes, 
published in Colonial Records to 1790 and in the Ninth Series of 
Pennsylvania Archives to 1838, are now in our custody, as are, 
also, further and as yet unpublished volumes of the same minutes 
running up to 1943. The official records, even for provincial days, 
are at Harrisburg. It is private papers, papers highly important 
for research but not official and archival, which are to be found with 
the Historical Society. 

For official records, the archives, the pattern of arrangement 
parallels that established by the parent government. The arrange- 
ment must follow rather precisely the governmental framework. 
For example, the State Treasurer’s records are segregated from 
those of the Auditor General and from those of the Adjutant- 
General and other officials. Such is the pattern which we are re- 
establishing for the state archives at Harrisburg. It will provide 
very clear documentation for the development of state government 
in Pennsylvania. 

This pattern of arrangement which is being used at Harrisburg 
and by all modern archives is essentially that used in Colonial 
Records and Hazard’s series of the Pennsylvania Archives. Un- 
fortunately, it is a pattern which has not always been respected 
by later editors and custodians. There came a considerable period 
of lowered standards of scholarship, of over-emphasis upon the 
side-line of genealogy, of the publication of long series which 
featured chiefly the names of individuals. During this period little 
distinction was made between private papers and official papers, 
or between history and genealogy. Doubtless many of you at- 
tempted serious investigation at the state archives during that 
era and can testify as to how encumbered was the pathway of 
scholarly research. 

It was only in 1945, after ten successive series of published 
archives had appeared and the present Historical and Museum 
Commission was established, that our new Commission took 
custody of the official records. In the years since then many 
changes have been possible, although much yet remains to be 
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done. We continue to hold many private papers, and we hope to 
acquire more, as historically significant collections become available 
to us, but no longer do we interfile private papers with archival 
materials. Furthermore, records of purely genealogical interest, 
transcripts for the most part, have been transferred to the gen- 
ealogical section of the state library, where they are adequately 
housed and can be more suitably serviced. For the scholar these 
changes have brought a definite improvement. 


Of course, we can claim no monopoly of research materials. Of 
newspapers, for example, we have none, but the adjacent and 
rapidly-improving state library has large files. For the years prior 
to 1900, there are microfilm copies of many newspapers at our 
Division of Research and Publications in the museum building. 
The statutes, the series of published executive and legislative 
documents, and the annual and biennial reports of the executive 
departments, you can find in your own libraries or with the state 
library. Our responsibility, as the state archives, covers only the 
permanently valuable manuscript records of the state government. 


Our current holdings comprise what we acquired in 1945 plus 
additions since that date. Among the records which we inherited 
you will find, with limited exceptions, the original documents 
upon which are based Colonial Records and the nine series of 
Pennsylvania Archives which followed. There are also very ex- 
tensive groups of related but unpublished records from state 
offices, notably from the Secretary of the Commonwealth and 
from fiscal officers such as the Register General, the Receiver 
General, the Loan and Transfer Agent, the State Treasurer, the 
Comptroller General, and the Auditor General. These we have in 
long series of volumes which will form a sturdy web of docu- 
mentation for the development of the government of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Voluminous unbound papers from a variety of state agencies, 
long intermixed and mounted in chronological sequence only, have 
been set up anew, most notably under internal improvements. In 
these newly-constituted files you will find abundant material on 
roads and turnpikes, stream clearance and canals, and on public 
buildings. The subject-matter arrangement of these records has 
proved extremely serviceable. 
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The records which came to us in the past, and which continue 
to come to us, are almost exclusively from executive agencies. 
Our jurisdiction has never extended to judicial records, and but 
partially to legislative records. We take in records from the ex- 
ecutive agencies, under regulations spelled out in the Administra- 
tive Code. To prevent rash destruction, the Code sets a double 
check: only the Executive Board (in effect, the state cabinet) can 
authorize the destruction of records, and the Board can authorize 
destruction only subsequent to receiving the approval of the His- 
torical and Museum Commission. This requirement of approval 
gives us responsibility for investigating and inspecting each group 
of records whose destruction is proposed, and thus provides an 
opportunity to acquire important records for the state archives. 
The records whose destruction is requested are for the most part 
lacking in permanent value, are seldom more than routine house- 
keeping accounts covering transactions long over with and audited, 
but in going through them we now and then uncover documenta- 
tion of obvious importance. Two examples will serve to illustrate 
what occurs. 

At one time and another over the past few years, we have in 
investigating discovered in varied locations sections of what was 
once a rather large file. When combined, these chunks comprised 
almost complete documentation for the war damage claims filed 
by residents of counties of southern Pennsylvania during the 
decade following the Civil War. Included are claims for horses, 
feed, provisions, blankets, and all types of movable possessions 
taken, in most cases, by foraging Confederates during the Gettys- 
burg campaign. Amusingly enough, one item frequently lugged 
off was sleigh bells. 

This claim file, now standing surprisingly complete, covers five 
of the southern counties and contains affidavits which show vividly 
what war meant to farm and village folk living along the dusty 
roads of Pennsylvania when Johnny Reb marched by. It has been 
little worked and its potentialities remain great. 


To illustrate again: some two years ago the Department of 
Agriculture wished to discard, but we rescued and retained, two 
sets of complete returns from censuses made of farms in Penn- 
sylvania, county by county, during the 1920's. One census was 
taken in 1924 and the other in 1927. Covering farms as small as 
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three acres, these list acreage in crops, count livestock and poultry, 
and note the presence in the farm home of such amenities as 
running water, bathtubs, and radios. The entire state is covered 
at a period when considerable sections of the farm population 
were in course of leaving homesteads already marginal to become 
dwellers at industrial centers where economic prospects appeared 
more bright. The research possibilities latent in such sets of 
statistics are obvious. 

In addition, successive transfers over the period of a decade 
have resulted in our obtaining remarkably complete documenta- 
tion for our major penal institutions and for the beginnings of 
both the Department of Health and the Department of Public 
Welfare. The research interests and needs of the sociologist, the 
economist, and the political scientist, as well as those of the his- 
torian, are our legitimate concern. 

When all this is summed up, we can report that the situation 
at the state archives is far from static, and also that our tasks 
are by no means complete. Our holdings start with very important 
official records accumulated in public offices from the days of 
William Penn, and we are steadily adding later records which in 
their turn document successive changes and the growth which 
came in subsequent periods. Any state archives should preserve 
and make available those basic official records which demonstrate 
the life and development of the parent government, and that we 
attempt to do. Pennsylvania can be proud of its present state 
archives, and as it expands into new and adequate quarters, it is 
our hope and expectation that her pride can endure and increase. 











THE TWENTY-NINTH CONVENTION 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


By Art Hoocensoom, Secretary 


OUGHLY one hundred and twenty-five members and guests 

of the Pennsylvania Historical Association attended its 
Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting at Bucknell University on Friday 
and Saturday, October 14 and 15, 1960. For most of those at- 
tending the convention, Friday began with a beautiful drive 
through some portion of Penn’s woods. During and ‘after registra- 
tion in the lobby of Roberts Hall old friends were greeted and new 
acquaintances were made. 

The opening luncheon session was held in the John Houghton 
Harris Dining Room in Swartz Hall. J. Orin Oliphant, Professor 
of History at Bucknell, presided, Douglas IX. Sturm, Assistant 
Professor of Religion at Bucknell, delivered the invocation, and 
Ralph W. Cerdier, President of the Pennsylvania Historical As- 
sociation, responded to the greetings of Bucknell’s President, 
Merle M. Odgers. The main address of this luncheon, given by 
Larry Gara, Professor of History at Grove City College, was 
entitied “William Still and the Underground Railroad.” Gara 
pointed out that most accounts of the underground railroad accent 
the achievements of white abolitionists rather than those of Negro 
members of Vigilance Committees or of the fugitives themselves. 
The neglected role of the Negro in the underground railway is 
graphically portrayed by the career of William Still. For fourteen 
years Still served the Pennsylvania Abolitionist Society and as a 
key member of the Philadelphia Vigilance Committee spirited 
many slaves through Philadelphia. To emphasize the Negro’s con- 
tribution, Still published the Underground Rail Road in 1872. 
Although this book ran through three printings, Gara said that 
historians have largely ignored its message. The white conductor 
is remembered; the Negro conductor and passenger are all but 
forgotten. 
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Friday afternoon featured two concurrent historical sessions 
both held in Coleman Hall. Cyrus H. Karracer, Associate Pro- 
fessor of History at Bucknell, presided over the session entitled 
“Post-Civil War Reform Movements.” The first paper, ‘“Penn- 
sylvania and Civil Service Reform, 1865-1890” by Ari Hoogen- 
boom, Assistant Professor of History at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, traced Pennsylvania’s significant contribution to the pas- 
sage of the Pendleton Act and tried to explain why forty years 
elapsed before enactment of a state reform law. He suggested that 
the answer might be found in the domination of Pennsylvania by 
industrialists. Since the machine served the industrialists well they 
were indifferent, and the supporters of reform—people whose 
interests were mercantile and financial—lacked the proportionate 
power of their fellows in New York and Massachusetts. Speaking 
on the subject “Pennsylvania and the Rights of the Negro, 18065- 
1887,” Ira V. Brown, Professor of American History at Penn- 
sylvania State University, suggested that one of the few construc- 
tive results of Reconstruction was the impetus given to civil rights 
legislation by northern state governments. In 1867, following two 
years of agitation regarding the exclusion of Negroes from Phila- 
delphia streetcars, the General Assembly of Pennsylvania passed 
a law forbidding this type of discrimination. In 1869 it ratified the 
Fifteenth Amendment and the following year Pennsylvania Negroes 
gained the right to vote, which had been denied them under the 
constitution of 1838. In 1881 school segregation was outlawed in 
this state, and in 1887 legislation was passed to prevent discrimina- 
tion by hotels, restaurants, and theaters. Brown concluded that 
Pennsylvania was not in the vanguard of this type of reform and 
that state action generally followed in the wake of federal prec- 
edents. A lively discussion followed both papers. 


The other session held on Friday afternoon concerned “Dickin- 
son the Man and Dickinson the College’ and was presided over 
by John F. Coleman, Assistant Professor of History at St. Francis 
College. John H. Powell of Philadelphia delivered a paper on 
“John Dickinson as President of Pennsylvania” and Norman 8. 
Wilkinson, Research Associate, Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Founda- 
tion, Wilmington, Delaware, spoke on “A DuPont at Dickinson.” 
The former analyzed the curious inconsistencies in the character 
and the career of John Dickinson, especially as seen in his some- 
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what less-than-successful tenure of power in this state; while the 
latter dealt with the scientific training of an early member of the 
DuPont family, in such a way as to illuminate the entire condi- 
tion of scientific education in America at that time. Following the 
afternoon historical sessions a reception was held in the living 
room of Hunt Hall. 

The Association’s annual dinner was held in the Davis Gym- 
nasium Annex. President Cordier presided and Mark C. Ebersole, 
Chaplain and Professor of Religion at Bucknell, invoked the 
blessing. The main event of the evening was the address of 
M. Nelson McGeary, Professor of Political Science at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, entitled “Gifford Pinchot in Pennsylvania.” 
McGeary beguiled those present with an informal, critical evalua- 
tion of Pinchot, two-time governor of Pennsylvania who died in 
1946 at the age of eighty-one. Calling Pinchot a highly controversial 
figure, the speaker first briefly traced the highlights of his life 
including his training as a forester, his intimate association with 
Theodore Roosevelt, his dismissal by President Taft as head of 
the United States Forest Service, and his political career in Penn- 
sylvania. Quoting from Pinchot’s letters and diary, McGeary 
showed how some of Pinchot’s characteristics combined to produce 
in him “‘a faculty for antagonizing his friends as well as alienating 
his enemies.” But other quotations illustrated the traits which 
helped to account for Pinchot’s strong appeal to many voters. 
Having inherited a sizable sum of money, Pinchot felt that so- 
ciety had paid him his wages in advance and that it was his duty 
to work them out during his lifetime. McGeary concluded that 
Pinchot had earned his wages. 


Following the annual dinner the Council met in the library of 
the Vaughn Literature Building, while other members of the As- 
sociation and their guests viewed the historical film Nightmare 
in Red. 

Saturday morning’s program began with a Phi Alpha Theta 
breakfast at the Hotel Lewisburger, which was followed by the 
annual business meeting in the auditorium of the Olin Science 
3uilding. The following business was transacted: the Secretary's 
report and the Treasurer’s report were read and accepted; Editor 
John M. Coleman reported that he had remained within his 
budget, announced that PENNSYLVANIA History will publish the 
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best essay submitted in the Junior Historians Club contest, and 
urged that the twenty-five year index of PENNSYLVANIA History 
be pushed to completion as quickly as possible; Homer Rosen- 
berger reported the Publication Committee plans for issuing an 
illustrated, colored-cover, revised edition of The Quakers by spring, 
1961. Four resolutions were unanimously approved. These ex- 
pressed appreciation to President Odgers and Bucknell University 
for their hospitality, to J. Orin Oliphant and his Committee on 
Local Arrangements for their careful attention to the details of 
the meeting, to William A. Russ and his Program Committee for the 
excellent program, and to Ralph W. Cordier for his “self-effacing 
and efficient administration” of the Association's affairs as Pres- 
ident from 1957 to 1960. James A. Barnes was elected President 
for the term 1960 to 1963, James Kehl was elected Vice President 
to fill the vacancy left by Barnes, Ross Pier Wright was re-elected 
Treasurer, Ari Hoogenboom was elected Secretary. Re-elected to 
the Council for the term 1960 to 1963 were Homer Rosenberger, 
Nicholas B. Wainwright, and Stanton Belfour. Ira V. Brown was 
elected to the Council in place of James Kehl, and Daniel Porter 
was elected to fill the vacancy left by the resignation of R. D. 
Williams. The Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the Association will 
be held in Washington, Pennsylvania, with Washington and 
Jefferson College the host institution. After a few further an- 
nouncements the business meeting adjourned. 


Two concurrent historical sessions followed. The first, chaired 
by J. Cutler Andrews, Professor of History at Chatham College, 
and held in the Olin Science Building, had to do with ‘“Pennsyl- 
vania Presidential Politics a Hundred Years Ago.” William H. 
Russell, Associate Professor of History at Geneva College, spoke 
on “A. K. McClure and the People’s Party in the Campaign of 
1860.” McClure, Chairman of the People’s State Committee, found 
his party divided both in interests and in leadership. The Re- 
publicans of western and northern Pennsylvania were primarily 
concerned with blocking the extension of slavery, but those in the 
eastern counties wanted a protective tariff. As a close friend of 
Andrew Curtin, the People’s candidate for Governor, McClure 
was harassed by the followers of Simon Cameron who, while sup- 
porting Curtin, eventually set up a separate campaign committee. 
Overcoming these difficulties, he led a thorough party organiza- 
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tion in a vigorous and victorious campaign. The election of Curtin | 
in October assured Lincoln’s victory in November by a much 
larger majority. Although the campaign enhanced McClure’s 

reputation and led him into close contact with Lincoln, it divided 
Pennsylvania Republicans, leaving the embittered factions ill pre- 
pared to face the problems of a disintegrating Union. 


Speaking on “Newspaper Opinion in the Election of 1860" 
Robert L. Bloom, Professor of History at Gettysburg College, 
emphasized that the outcome of that important campaign hinged 
in large measure on state and local political contests. Pennsylvania 
illustrated the point. While both Republican factions united behind 
Curtin, the Democrats weakened by the Buchanan-Douglas feud 
split into three camps. Pennsylvania newspapers helped shape these j 
developments. The Republican press was united while Democratic 
newspapers ranged from support of a straight-out Buchanan- 
Breckinridge ticket through fusion arrangements between the 
Buchanan and Douglas wings of the party in Pennsylvania to a 
straight-out Douglas ticket. Without any exciting state issues, the 
party press on both sides stressed national issues and indulged ) 
in personalities. All gave some support to the principle of the 
protective tariff. Following the Republican triumph in the state 
contest in October, the steam went out of the campaign as the 
Republican victory made Lincoln’s election almost certain. 


Saturday morning’s other session, “Opportunities for Research 
and Study in Central Pennsylvania” was chaired by Charles F. 
Snyder, Secretary of the Northumberland County Historical So- } 
ciety. Henry Howard Eddy and Frank Evans, State Archivists, 
discussed “Materials Available at the State Archives.” The state 
archives contain official records of Pennsylvania dating from Wil- 
liam Penn’s day, including the originals of Colonial Records and 
most originals of the material in Hazard’s Pennsylvania Archives 
and the later series of the Archives. The state archives also contain ' 
many official records still unpublished. Important private papers, 
however, of officials prominent in provincial and later days are 
at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Land papers from the 
time of the Swedes remain with the Bureau of Land Records at 
the Department of Internal Affairs. Unofficial records of genea- 
logical significance, such as transcripts of gravestone inscriptions, 
are at the state library where they are serviced by the Genealogical 
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Section. At the state archives are official records of Pennsylvania's 
government from 1682, the basic records necessary for historical 
research. J. Orin Oliphant continued the theme of the session by 
| discussing “The Founding of the Library of Bucknell University.” 
During the ten years following 1849 when Bucknell attained col- 
legiate status, Oliphant said, the foundation of its library was laid 
by gift rather than by purchase. The school’s first president, 
Howard Malcom, made the greatest contribution to the growth 
of the library. Although in August, 1859, the library contained 
only 3,147 titles, Oliphant emphasized that its holdings were com- 
parable in size and in quality to those of many American college 
libraries. 
j Saturday luncheon was held in Swartz Hall with Frank C. 
Abbott, Assistant to the Dean of Bucknell, presiding and the 
Chaplain of the Federal Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Henry H. 
Cassler, offering the invocation. The main event of the luncheon 
was President Cordier’s address, ‘Pennsylvania History: Its Place 
in Our Schools and in the Public Mind,” which not only stated 
) objectives but also the means of achieving them. Cordier observed 
that if the Association wished to improve the teaching of Penn- 
sylvania history, all elementary teachers and all secondary teachers 
of history should be required to take a course in Pennsylvania 
history. He suggested that Association members should undertake 
the writing of full-length summaries of major aspects of Penn- 
| sylvania history in a form suitable for students, teachers, and lay- 
men. These writings should emphasize Pennsylvania history since 
1865 and should extend beyond its political, religious, and military 
aspects. An effort should be made, Cordier said, to interest both 
secondary school teachers and laymen to join the Association and 
to take an active interest in its activities. 
| The Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting terminated with a historical 
tour of the area west of Lewisburg conducted by John B. Deans 
of Lewisburg and assisted by John Carter and E. E. Ferster, 
presidents of the historical societies of Northumberland and 
Snyder Counties respectively. As planned, when members and 
their guests reached convenient points of departure along the route 
they left the caravan and thus the 1960 gathering of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Association ended. 




















NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. W. HiccinsoTHaAM 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Historical Association of Northeastern Pennsylvania held 
its fall meeting at Bloomsburg on September 24, 1960, as guests 
of the Columbia County Historical Society. Represented at the 
meeting were the host society, the Lackawanna Historical Society, 
the Northumberland County Historical Society, the Bradford 
County Historical Society, the Wayne County Historical Society, 
the Monroe County Historical Society, the Berwick Historical So- 
ciety, the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, and the 
Muncy Historical Society and Museum of History. Discussion 
sessions on the Civil War centennial, society activities, and the 
Junior Historians were led by Marshall R. Anspach, Charles F. 
Snyder, and Mrs. Edith L. Wright. A talk on “Everyone His Own 
Historian” was given by Robert W. Iversen of Pennsylvania State 
University. A historical tour of the Bloomsburg area was a feature 
of the afternoon. The spring meeting will be held at Easton under 
the sponsorship of the Northampton County Historical and 
Genealogical Society. 


The Adams County Historical Society has been taking much 
interest in the preservation of the Sock’s covered bridge which 
was used during the Gettysburg campaign. The Society meeting 
on October 4 was devoted to a discussion of the museum and 
library. The meeting on November 1 heard a series of papers on 
local history prepared by students of J. M. Sheads. 


The Historical Society of Berks County celebrated the silver 
anniversary of its Historical Review with a special anniversary 
issue, featuring a silver cover, a history of the periodical, and 
letters from former editors. The Society’s fifty-fifth annual pil- 
grimage on October 8 included visits to Ipswich Meadows, Road- 
side America, Shartlesville, and Blue Mountain Academy. The 
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1960-1961 lecture series opened on September 25 with a talk by 
Joseph R. Prentice of Hopewell Village on “The Iron Industry of 
Lower Berks County.” George Brooke, III, descendant of the 
founder of Hampton Forge, presented to the Society a picture of 
the forge painted by Daniel Devlan. The lecturer on October 23 
was Mrs. John C. Russell of Devon, who spoke on “Historic Blue 
China.” On November 20 members of the Society saw a showing 
of a Civil War film. An exhibit of historical photographs was 
featured at the museum from September 15 to October 8. 


The Blair County Historical Society has completed repairs to 
the carriage house of the Baker Mansion, its headquarters. 
Sheltered in the building are carriages, fire engines, and relics of 
Allegheny Furnace (1811-1880). 


The speaker at the dinner meeting of the Bradford County 
Llistorical Society on September 30 was Dr. S. K. Stevens, ex- 
ecutive director of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission, who spoke on “The Responsibility of the Historical So- 
ciety to Sell Its Program to the Public.” Officers elected were 
Captain E. Hale Codding, president ; Guthrie Capwell, vice presi- 
dent; and J. Walter Keyser, treasurer. 


The Bucks County Historical Society 1960-1961 lecture series 
was opened on October 21 with a talk by Dr. Norman B. Wilkin- 
son of the Hagley Museum on “The Pennsylvania ‘Gold Rush.’ ” 
The speaker on November 18 was Dr. Arthur E. James, who dis- 
cussed “Currier and Ives in American History.” The autumn 
meeting of the Society was held at “Andalusia” on October 29. 


The Theodore Burr Covered Bridge Society held its annual 
meeting at the State Museum Building in Harrisburg on October 
2, 1960. It was reported that through its efforts some five state- 
owned covered bridges in Adams, Chester, Northampton, Somer- 
set, and York counties had been saved from destruction. The 
covered bridge across Chillisquaque Creek near Montandon in 
Northumberland County is being renovated. This bridge is the 
oldest surviving covered bridge in Pennsylvania, having been 
built in 1812. The Society co-operates with local historical so- 
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cieties in its program. The president, Mrs. Vera H. Wagner, 
announces that people wishing to join or seeking information 
should write to the Society at 235 Boas Street, Harrisburg. 


The Butler County Historical Society received its charter on 
September 3 and at a meeting at the county courthouse on Sep- 
tember 23 adopted its constitution and by-laws. The following offi- 
cers were elected: C. Everett Spang, president ; Charles Passavant, 
III, vice president; Mrs. Alberta Craig Rodgers, secretary; and 
Mrs. Virginia Wickersham, treasurer. The speaker at the October 
21 meeting was Dr. Eric Hulmer of Harmony, who gave an il- 
lustrated talk on the restoration and preservation of paintings. 
On November 18 Dr. Frank W. Preston spoke on “Butler 
County 14,000 Years Ago.” 


The Chester County Historical Society in addition to partic- 
ipating in the activities of the annual Chester County Day on 
October 1, has been extremely active this fall. A Woman’s Com- 
mittee has been formed to assist the Society in its activities, its 
first project being the managing of the opening of the Brinton 
Collection in the museum on November 20. The September 20 
meeting of the Society was held at Valley Forge in conjunction 
with the Valley Forge Historical Society. The speaker was John 
F. Reed, who spoke on “From Whitemarsh to Valley Forge.” A 
special joint meeting with the Chester County Art Association 
on October 4 was addressed by Charles E. Peterson and Dr. Alan 
Gowans on “The Historical American Buildings Survey with 
Special Reference to Chester County.” A hundred photographs by 
Ned and Lila Goode were featured displays. Bart Anderson, secre- 
tary of the Society, prepared the notes for the mimeographed 
catalog of the photographs under the title, “arly Architecture of 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, 1960." On November 15 Dr. Rob- 
ert C. Smith of the University of Pennsylvania presented an il- 
lustrated talk on “Girard College and Its Furniture,” and also 
discussed the Greek Revival architecture of Thomas U. Walter 
both at the College and in West Chester. The annual Christmas 
party was held on December 13. James F. Dallett was the speaker, 
giving a talk on “The Athenaeum of Philadelphia.” 


The Clarion County Historical Society held its annual dinner 
and business meeting on October 11, 1960, in the New Rehoboth 
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Church. New officers are: Mrs. Eleanor Furlow, president; Dr. 
Samuel A. Wilhelm, first vice president; George W. Cole, second 
vice president; Merle B. Eberlin, corresponding secretary; Bird 
E. Riley, financial secretary ; and Amy C. Davis, treasurer. 


The Columbia County Historical Society was host to the His- 
torical Association of Northeastern Pennsylvania in Bloomsburg 
on September 24, That evening it joined with the Berwick His- 
torical Society at Berwick to hear Dr. Robert Iversen of Penn- 
sylvania State University speak on “Everyone His Own His- 
torian.’”” On October 29 members of the Society made a visit to 
the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society at Wilkes-Barre. 
The second of the Columbian pamphlet series features a study of 
the North Branch Canal by Willard R. Rhoads. It will soon 
appear. 


At the October 20 meeting of the Crawford County Historical 
Society Mrs. J. Irving Cleveland spoke on Colonel William Craw- 
ford, for whom the county was named. The speaker at the De- 
cember 1 meeting was the Reverend Ralph W. Baker of Saeger- 
town, who gave an illustrated talk on the Battle of Gettysburg. 


Miss Janet Book spoke before the September 19 meeting of the 
Historical Society of Dauphin County on “A Century of Educa- 
tion in Harrisburg.”’ Speakers at the October 17 and November 21 
meetings were Mark Milnor and John MclI. Smith, who gave talks 
on “The Spanish-American War” and “The History of West 
Hanover Township,” respectively. The Society sponsored a his- 
torical pilgrimage in York County on October 15, making stops 
at the Laucks Farm and Craft Museum at Red Lion, the museum 
of the Historical Society of York County, and the Indian Steps 
Memorial. 


The annual dinner meeting of the Delaware County Historical 
Society was held in Chester on October 26. The principal speaker 
was the Honorable E. LeRoy Van Roden, who discussed “The 
Brandywine Battlefield and Delaware County’s Historical Sites.” 


The Erie County Historical Society in its fall pilgrimage on 
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September 21 visited a number of fine old homes in the city. The 
Society meeting on October 19 was held at the First Methodist 
Church. Ernest Miller of Warren was the principal speaker, giving 
a talk on “John Wilkes Booth in the Pennsylvania Oil Regions.” 


An article on the “Genealogical Resources of the Historical 
Society of the Evangelical and Reformed Church” was published 
in the September number of the National Genealogical Society 
Quarterly. Reprints may be obtained for fifty cents a copy from 
the historical society at the Fackenthal Library at Franklin and 
Marshall College in Lancaster. 


The speaker at the annual meeting of the Friends Historical 
Association on November 28 was J. Reaney Kelly, who discussed 
“Quakerism in the Founding of Anne Arundel Country, Mary- 
land.” The meeting was held at the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. 


The Germantown Historical Society held its fall tour on Oc- 
tober 8, visiting the Wharton Tract in New Jersey. At the annual 
meeting on October 27 the existing officers and members of the 
board of managers were re-elected. This meeting was addressed 
by Harold D. Eberlein, who spoke on “Historic Houses: A Public 
Trust.” The November 17 meeting heard Mayor Richardson 
Dilworth of Philadelphia discuss “Philadelphia Government, Then 
and Now.” 


The Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County 
held its fall tour on October 1, visiting the Lincoln Cavern at 
Mount Union and the East Broad Top Railroad at Orbisonia. 
The Society, which reached the total of 509 members last year, 
had increased in late October to 644. The September 9 meeting 
featured a program on “Newspapers of Indiana County,” based 
upon a tape-recorded interview with Walter Jackson, former edi- 
tor of the /ndiana County Gazette. The twenty-second annual ban- 
quet on October 7 was addressed by Robert P. L. Frick of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, who gave an 
illustrated talk on the historic properties administered by the 
Commission. The November 4 meeting had a talk and demonstra- 
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tion of the use of audio-visual techniques in presenting the story 
of the Battle of Gettysburg. The narrator was Dr. Robert Murray 
of Indiana State College. 


Programs of the Harrisburg Keystonians this fall have included 
the following : September 15, David R. Perry, “The First Hundred 
Years,” a review of the Harrisburg Centennial of 1960; October 
20, Robert P. L. Frick, “Historic Housekeeping in Pennsylvania” ; 
and November 17, Dr. S. K. Stevens, ‘David Wilmot.” 


The King of Prussia Historical Society held its dedication of 
the re-created Old Roberts School on October 29. Only the founda- 
tion and rear wall were intact when the Society took on the project 
in 1957. The first floor has now been completed and will be used 
in the Society’s educational program. The upper floor will be a 
demonstration of an old one-room schoolhouse, while the base- 
ment when completed will provide exhibits on the economic and 
cultural life of the region about 1850. The speaker for the occasion 
was Frederick L. Rath, Jr., president of the American Association 
for State and Local History, who spoke on “The Common School 
and the Uncommon Man.” The Society’s November 16 meeting 
heard Catherine Otley talk on ‘Antiques Are Fun,” and the De- 
cember 11 meeting was the Christmas Candlelight Concert at Port 
Kennedy Presbyterian Church. 


The speaker at the annual dinner meeting of the Lackawanna 
Historical Society on September 27 was Philip V. Mattes, who 
presented a talk on “The Mayors of Scranton.” Dr. J. Norman 
White spoke on a pioneer physician, Dr. Benjamin H. Throop, at 
the Society’s meeting on October 25. The November 22 meeting 
heard William W. Scheuer speak on “Grocers of the Horse-and- 
Buggy Days.” 


The Lancaster County Historical Society continues to move 
ahead with a varied program of activities. A project to obtain 
inventories of the school records and their locations in all the dis- 
tricts of the county has been instituted and is achieving some 
success. The Civil War Centennial Committee under Dr. Frederic 
Klein reports progress. Reaves F. Goehring of the centennial 
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group has called for volunteers for a re-creation of the Lancaster 
Fencibles, to be armed and uniformed like the organization of 
Civil War days. A series of television programs on the Civil War 
has already begun, a collection of Civil War songs is being pub- 
lished for distribution, and a search is underway for mementoes, 
letters, and other Civil War documents which may form the basis 
for special historical studies to be published by the Society. 

A display of paintings by Grace Steinmetz was opened on No- 
vember 1, at the same time that a weekly study group on local 
history, “Everyone His Own Historian,” was organized with the 
assistance of Dr. Robert W. Iversen of the Center for Continuing 
Studies of the Pennsylvania State University. Membership in the 
Society has now exceeded nine hundred. 

The Society’s meeting on October + heard C. Bickley Foster, 
county planning director, speak on the preservation of historical 
sites and the use of historical zoning. The November 1 meeting 
was addressed by Dr. Jerome Gross Hess on “Pioneer Dentists 
of Lancaster City and County.” At the December 6 meeting, John 
D. Denny discussed “Railroads and Trolleys of Lancaster County.” 


The Lebanon County Historical Society on October 22 made 
a tour to the Moravian settlement in Bethlehem, where they were 
guided by members of the Moravian Historical Society, in ap- 
propriate costume, through many of the surviving buildings. 


The Lehigh County Historical Society in October made its 
annual pilgrimage, traveling to Wilkes-Barre, where the members 
visited the Swetland Homestead and the museum of the Wyoming 
Historical and Geological Society. The tour included a visit to 
the Wyoming Massacre monument. 


Joseph F. Tripician of the Pennsylvania Railroad addressed a 
meeting of the Lower Merion Historical Society on October 23 
on “The Role of the Pennsylvania Railroad in the ‘Main Line’ 
Area of Philadelphia.” Society officers for the coming year are: 
Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, honorary president; Seymour L. Green, 
president; Miss Eleanor Curwen, vice president; L. Bertram 
Curtis, secretary; and G. Earle Thompson, treasurer. 
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The Lycoming Historical Society at its October 6 meeting was 
addressed by Dr. Berton E. Beck on “The Block House Story,” 
relating to a large log house sheltering German immigrants who 
built the Williamson Road. The summer issue (II, No. 1) of the 
Society Journal has a number of interesting articles on local history. 


The Mercer County Historical Society has been offered the 
Caldwell School in Delaware Township as a historical shrine. This 
one-room structure was built during the Civil War. The Society 
is investigating methods of financing the upkeep of the building, 
as the gift from the school board is contingent upon the existence 
of such arrangements. The Society celebrated its fourteenth anni- 
versary on October 18. The speaker was Dr. Larry Gara of Grove 
City College, who talked on the Underground Railroad. 


The Mifflin County Historical Society held its annual dinner 
meeting on December 8 with Dr. S. K. Stevens, executive director 
of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, as the 
speaker. He talked on “The Importance of Local History.” The 
Society is planning to co-operate with other local historical groups 
in observing the approaching centennial of the “First Defenders,” 
the five military companies from Pottsville, Reading, Allentown, 
and Lewistown, which were the first troops to arrive in Wash- 
ington after the firing on Fort Sumter in April, 1861. 


The Historical Society of Montgomery County made a tour 
of Bucks County on October 1, visiting the Thompson-Neely 
House, the Washington Crossing Memorial, and Pennsbury 
Manor. The fall meeting was held at Norristown on November 
19, with James E. Hough speaking on the life of Mark Mintzer, 
a Revolutionary War patriot. 


The Muncy Historical Society and Museum of History began 
its lecture series on October 21 with an illustrated talk by Mrs. 
Mary M. Massey on “A Visit to Winterthur.” The speaker at the 
November 18 meeting was Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission, who spoke on 
“Some Pennsylvania Utopias.” As has been customary, the De- 
cember 17 meeting featured the annual address of the president, 
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Eugene P. Bertin, and the election of officers. Volume XII of the 
Society publication Now and Then has been completed with the 
publication of the index. It covers twelve issues of the quarterly 
journal. 


The New Hope Historical Society has announced the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Constance Ward as the director of the Parry Barn, 
the Society headquarters. 


The Northampton County Historical and Genealogical Society 
held its fail meeting on October 20. The speaker was Charles H. 
Philhower who spoke on “The Algonquin Indians of the Forks 
of the Delaware.” The Society took an active part'in a project 
for obtaining a mural painting of the first reading of the Declara- 
tion of Independence from the courthouse steps in Centre Square 
at Easton on July 8, 1776. This painting was commissioned by the 
county commissioners and was done by Dr. Robert Burns oi 
Trenton. It was installed in the courthouse on November 6 and 
completed during the month. The Society has recently published 
an illustrated pamphlet by its vice president, David B. Skillman, 
on “Whence Came Our Early Place Names.” 


The speakers at the Northumberland County Historical Society 
meeting on September 14 were Colonel Charles G. Mettler, who 
spoke on the Catawissa Trail, and Mrs. Ruth Bliss, who discussed 
James Moore, II, and the bridge at White Deer. On October 12 
Karl J. Reichard presented “Reminiscences of John Straub, 
Grandson of the Founder of Milton,” and on November 9 William 
L. Hockenbrook discussed the history of the Boy Scouts in the 
Northumberland area. 


At the annual meeting of the Old York Road Historical Society 
at Jenkintown on November 15, Elwood C. Parry, Jr., secretary 
of the Society, presented a paper on “Old and Odd Place Names.” 
The talk was a summary of the history of communities in Chelten- 
ham, Abington, Upper Moreland, and Lower Moreland townships 
in Montgomery County. Mr. Parry plans to continue this project 
until it will comprise a complete new history of the towns and 
villages of the county. 
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The Pennsylvania German Society held its seventieth annual 
meeting at Moravian College in Bethlehem on October 7 and 8. 
The program included tours of the Moravian buildings and talks 
on the Moravian church, Moravian music, and Moravian architec- 
ture. The speaker at the annual dinner was Dr. John R. Weinlick 
of the Moravian Theological Seminary, who spoke on “The Cul- 
tural Contributions of Pennsylvania's Early Moravians.” The 
Society has just announced the appearance of Volume LIX of its 
Publications—Black Rock: Mining Folklore of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch by George Korson. It has been voted to reprint Volume 
XLIX, Calvin G. Bachman’s The Old Order Amish of Lancaster 
County, first printed in 1941, 


J. Bennett Hill has become secretary of the Genealogical Society 
of Pennsylvania to replace the Reverend Carl T. Smith, who re- 
signed to do missionary work in the Far East. 


The fall program for the Pennsylvania Historical Junto in 
Washington, D. C., has included the following: September 16, Dr. 
Homer T. Rosenberger, “Samuel David Gross, Medical Pioneer” ; 
October 21, Milton Rubincam, “History of Ocean City, New 
Jersey”; and November 18, Dr. Herbert F. Seversmith, “Penn- 
sylvanians on Long Island.” 


Members of the City History Society of Philadelphia on October 
6 were addressed by Walter G. Arader on “Book Manufacturing, 
Modern and Colonial.” The November 3 meeting included a visit 
to Drexel Institute of Technology for a talk on historic costumes 
by Mrs. Mary Carter of the Institute. 


Mrs. Gertrude Thomas presented an interesting review of Potter 
County newspapers at the October 28 meeting of the Potter County 
Historical Society. The talk is being reprinted in the Potter 
County Journal. 


The Pottstown Historical Society in September published a 
Pottsgrove Cookbook, which has enjoyed a good sale. The Sep- 
tember 26 meeting was addressed by Dr. Arthur D. Graeff on 
“The Cultural Background of the Pennsylvania Germans.” The 
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Society’s Thanksgiving observance was held in Zion’s Reformed 
Church (The Old Brick Church). Members of the Society are 
indexing and cataloging its library, and a program of awards to 
high school juniors for outstanding historical work has been 
instituted. The awards include a certificate of merit, a year’s mem- 
bership in the Society, and an invitation to be a guest on the So- 
ciety’s annual spring pilgrimage. 


The Presbyterian Historical Society observed its forty-seventh 
annual Founder’s Day program on October 14. The speaker was 
Dr. Clifford M. Drury, official historian of the U. S. Navy Chaplain 
Corps, who spoke on “The First White Women Over the Rockies.” 
Dr. Drury was presented with the Society’s Distinguished Service 
Award. 


The Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation held an exhibit of 
Henry T. MacNeill‘'s drawings of Pennsylvania buildings from 
September 20 to November 22. Many of Mr. MacNeill’s sketches 
have appeared on the cover of PENNSYLVANIA History. The 
Foundation has sponsored a series of lectures by Helmut Motekat 
of the University of Munich on contemporary German literature, 
and it has donated three sets of more than a thousand photographs 
each of the works of German painters, sculptors, and craftsmen 
to the reference libraries of three leading American art galleries. 


Schuylkill County secondary school teachers met this fall at the 
Historical Society of Schuylkill County to discuss county history. 
Herrwood E. Hobbs, treasurer of the Society, acted as consultant 
to the group. 


The Snyder County Historical Society met on September 21 
at the home of President Ellis E. Ferster at Richfield. Mr. Ferster 
read papers on boiling apple butter and on husking bees. 


The Historical and Genealogical Society of Somerset County 
held its first anniversary dinner at New Centerville on September 
1. President Eber Cockley announced that the Society had en- 
rolled 401 members during its first year. The speaker of the 
occasion was Ernest F. Walker of Johnstown, who discussed the 
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Kittanning Path. A Citation of Merit was presented to Captain 
Will Judy, a native of Somerset County and Chicago publisher, 
who gave effective support in the organization of the Society. The 
November issue of the Society’s attractive Laurel Messenger re- 
ports that Robert G. Sanner has been selected to be chairman of 
the county’s observance of the Civil War Centennial. It also con- 
tains a number of interesting articles on local history and genealogy. 


The ‘redyffrin-Easttown History Club is sponsoring the 
restoration of a log cabin on the grounds of the Conestoga Senior 
High School in Berwyn, the cabin to serve as a means of presenting 
the frontier aspect of the American heritage. Miss Katharine M. 
Stroh, first vice president, is acting president of the Club pending 
the choice of a successor to the late Mrs. Franklin W. Wandless. 


The Valley Forge Historical Society held a joint meeting with 
the Chester County Historical Society in September. In December 
it held its annual tea. Improvements to the museum continue, the 
most recent advance being the lamination of the museum’s collec- 
tion of letters. 


The Venango County Historical Society has had an active and 
interesting program throughout the fall. A series of Sunday after- 
noon tours to each township in the county is now underway. 
Regular monthly meetings are held alternately in Oil City and 
Franklin. Speakers for the fall programs have been: October, 
Robert Mahoney, “Oil Transportation: The Problem Child of 
the 1860’s”’; November, a celebration of the bicentennial of Fort 
Venango with William K. Bowen speaking on the English fort 
and Charles Morrison discussing the Venango Trail; and Decem- 
ber, Dr. Russell E. Vance, “Communal Societies in Pennsylvania.” 


The Pennsylvania Society of the War of 1812 was host to the 
convention of the General Society of the War of 1812 in Phila- 
delphia September 22-24. Dr. Henry Pleasants presented a paper 
on “Pennsylvania Heroes of 1812.” 


The lecture series of the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania was opened on October 26 with a paper by Lawrence 
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H. Gipson of Lehigh University on “The British Colonial System 
in the Middle of the Eighteenth Century.” Captain Frederick 
Way, Jr., of Sewickley gave the second lecture on November 16, 
discussing the New Orleans, the first steam-propelled boat west 
of the Allegheny Mountains. 


The Westmoreland-Fayette Historical Society at its fall meeting 
in October heard illustrated talks on covered bridges. 


At the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, James E. 
Pugh, who holds degrees from Lafayette College and Clark Uni- 
versity, has been appointed acting director pending the selection 
of a permanent successor to Richmond D. Williams. The Society 
closed the Swetland Homestead on November 1 and reported a 
visitation of more than a thousand while it was open. The cur- 
rent exhibit at the Society museum is “The Wyoming Valley 
Farmer, 1775-1875," and features farm tools and household 
utensils. A permanent exhibit depicting the history of the anthracite 
industry is now being prepared. It will be opened on February 11, 
which marks both the 153d anniversary of Judge Fell’s burning 
anthracite in a grate and the Society's own 103d birthday. 


The Historical Society of York County has recently opened 
three new permanent exhibits: “York County in the Revolution,” 
a series of nine exhibits; “York County and the War of 1812”; 
and “Folk Art of the Pennsylvania ‘Dutch.’ ”’ The Society has had 
a full program of activities during the fall. On October 6 E. Power 
Biggs presented a recital on the 1804 Tannenberg organ; on Oc- 
tober 8 an exhibit of the paintings of Herbert Leopold and Charles 
Joffe was opened; on November 5 an exhibit of the paintings of 
Stephen Etnier and the sculpture and terra cotta of Charles Rudy 
was begun; and on December 9 an exhibit of quilts and coverlets 
was opened. The Society pilgrimage on October 20 to New Castle, 
Delaware, attracted 120 members. The November 17 program was 
a survey of the history of glass by John Carl Foster, entitled 
“Early Woolworth.” 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Professor Caroline Robbins of the history department at Bryn 
Mawr is on leave for 1960-1961. 
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At Bucknell University David C. Mearns, chief of the Manu- 
scripts Division, Library of Congress, gave a public lecture on 
October 30 and met history classes the following day to explain the 
facilities for research afforded history students by the Library of 
Congress. 


Drexel Institute has appointed Stanley Wasson, formerly oi 
Case Instistte, associate professor of history. Dr. Samuel Osgood 
of the department presented a paper at the winter meeting of the 
Society for French Historical Studies. Professor Frank Freidel of 
Harvard University gave a public lecture on the life of Franklin 
Roosevelt on October 27. 


At Gannon College Father E. James Caldwell and Dr. Richard 
L. Beyer of the department of history are respectively the director 
and the moderator of the weekly radio program sponsored by the 
College on Sunday afternoons. 


The fourth annual Civil War Conference at Gettysburg College 
was held November 17-19 and was well attended. Norman A. 
Graebner of the University of Illinois was director of the program 
and one of the speakers. Other speakers included Avery Craven 
of the University of Chicago, Don E. Fehrenbacher of Stanford 
University, William E. Baringer of the University of Florida, and 
Robert W. Johannsen of the University of Illinois. Commentators 
were David S. Sparks of the University of Maryland, Philip S. 
Klein of Pennsylvania State University, Wood Gray of George 
Washington University, and Ollinger Crenshaw of Washington 
and Lee University. 


At Lafayette College Associate Professor George D. Heath, III, 
and Ivan A. Roots of the University College of South Wales at 
Cardiff have exchanged positions for the academic year 1960-1961. 


Professor Lawrence H. Gipson of Lehigh University presided 
over the sessions of the Conference on British Studies at New 
York University on November 5. He is president of the con- 
ference. George W. Kyte of the history department has published 
“Victory in the South: An Appraisal of General Greene’s Strategy 
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in the Carolinas,” in the July, 1960, issue of the North Carolina 
Historical Review. 


C. Richard Arena, doctoral graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed assistant professor of social sciences 
at St. Joseph’s College. The Reverend Thomas Coonan, professor 
of history at St. Louis University, is visiting professor for the 
current academic year. 


The Susquehanna University Press has just published the sec- 
ond volume of the study on Hawaiian annexation written by Pro- 
fessor William A. Russ, Jr. It is entitled The Hawaiian Republic 
(1894-98) and Its Struggle to Win Annexation. 


At Swarthmore College Professor Merle Curti of the University 
of Wisconsin lectured on October 16 on “Human Nature in the 
Thought and Career of Jane Addams.” 


At Temple University Harry M. Tinkcom has been appointed 
chairman of the department of history to succeed Arthur N. Cook, 
who has retired. Thomas D. McCormick has been promoted to 
professor, and Gilbert M. Hill and Robert H. Schwoebel to as- 
sistant professor in the department. David Carl, Richard Millman, 
Edward Richards, and Sidney Diggles have been appointed in- 
structors for 1960-1961, and Dwight Morrow, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed lecturer on a part-time basis. 


The University of Pennsylvania has appointed Arnold J. 
Toynbee visiting professor for the spring semester. Peter Topping 
of the Gennadeion Library at Athens, Greece, has been appointed 
visiting associate professor. James C. Davis of Oberlin College has 
been appointed assistant professor. John F. Benton and Alexander 
V. Riasanovsky have been promoted to assistant professor. Arthur 
P. Whitaker has received the Serra Award for 1960 from the 
Academy of American History for distinction in the field of Latin 
American history. 


Recent publications issued or now in press by members of the 
department include A Basic History of American Business by 
Thomas C. Cochran; Medicine and Society in America by Richard 
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H. Shryock ; The Japanese Seizure of Korea, 1868-ro10 by Hilary 
F. Conroy; Spain and the Defense of the West by Arthur P. 
Whitaker ; and The Stakes of Power by Roy F. Nichols. Wallace 
E. Davies is co-editor of a source book on The New Deal and 
Business Recovery. 

The department is offering this year for the first time radio 
and television courses in history. 


Edward G. Everett of West Chester State College published an 
article on “Some Aspects of Pro-French Sentiment in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1790-1800” in the Spring, 1960, issue of the Ilestern Penn- 


sylvania Historical Magazine. 


Dr. James R. Hartnett, formerly of John Carroll University, 
has been appointed chairman of the department of social sciences 
at York Junior College. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Mrs. Frank W. Wandless, for many years president of the 
Tredyffrin-Easttown History Club, died in September. 


The noted Quaker historian and Biblical scholar, Henry J. Cad- 
bury, has been honored by a festschrift, edited by Anna Brinton 
and entitled Then and Now. It includes chapters describing the 
holdings of the Quaker Collection at Haverford College, the 
Friends Historical Library of Swarthmore College, and the De- 
partment of Records of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


Dr. S. K. Stevens was re-elected treasurer of the American As- 
sociation for State and Local History at its meeting in Lowa City 
August 30 to September 1. 


The third annual Rifle Frolic was held at Daniel Boone Home- 
stead on October 16. Members of muzzle-loading rifle clubs from 
Gettysburg, Lancaster, and Reading vied in marksmanship con- 
tests, using antique rifles. 


A microfilming project of interest to historical scholars is the 
recent reproduction of a large segment of the Harrisburg news- 
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papers from: 1792 to 1866. The project was carried out by the 
Microfilm Corporation of Pennsylvania with the co-operation of 
the Pennsyivania State Library, the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, Pennsylvania State University, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and the University of Pittsburgh. The 
papers microfilmed were from the files of the State Library, except 
that runs of the Oracle of Dauphin were supplied by the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania and of the Dauphin Guardian and Harris- 
burg Argus by the Historical Society of Dauphin County. 

Comprising fifty-three rolls, the film includes reasonably com- 
plete files of the most significant papers of every political com- 
plexion during the period covered. The film may be borrowed from 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission on inter- 
library loan. Individuals and institutions wishing to purchase 
positive copies of their own should write to the Microfilm Corpora- 
tion of Pennsylvania, 6116 Centre Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Penn- 
sylvania. 


The City Council of Philadelphia on July 21, 1960, adopted a 
resolution of felicitations to Harold D. Eberlein, Philadelphia his- 
torian and antiquarian, on the occasion of his eighty-fifth birthday. 


The Henry Francis DuPont Winterthur Museum and the Uni- 
versity of Delaware are offering two-year graduate fellowships 
in early American art and cultural history. Five grants amounting 
to $2,000 annually are available. Application blanks should be filed 
not later than February 20, 1961. Application blanks and further 
information can be obtained by writing the Coordinator, Winterthur 
Program, University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 


The Association of Methodist Theological Schools has set up a 
committee to assemble information on the location of unpublished 
material, especially autograph letters, journals, etc., of leaders of 
the early and middle periods of Methodist history in America. This 
information is sought in order that the materials may be micro- 
filmed and made available to students of Methodist history. The 
project is beginning with an attempt to assemble information on 
material relating to nine men, divided into three groups. The first 
group includes Jesse Lee, Orange Scott, and Ezekiel Cooper ; the 
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second, Frederick Stier, Nicholas Snethen, and John Emory ; and 
the third, William McKendree, William Capers, and Joshua Soule. 
Information relating to the first group should be sent to Dr. R. M. 
Cameron, P. O. Box 166, Concord, Mass.; to the second group, 
to Dr. Douglas R. Chandler, Wesley Theological Seminary, +400 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 16, D. C.; and to the 
third group, to Professor James W. May, Candler School of 
Theology, Emory University, Atlanta 22, Georgia. 


The American Association for State and Local History has re- 
cently announced two programs of aid to scholars working in the 
fields of local and state history. The first is a $1,000 prize to be 
awarded annually to the author of the unpublished manuscript in 
local history making the most distinguished contribution to United 
States or Canadian historiography. The first award will be made 
in the spring of 1961 by the Research and Publication Committee 
of the Association of which Dean Clifford L. Lord of Columbia 
University is chairman. Acceptance of the award will be construed 
to give the Association first publication rights to the manuscript. 
Other manuscripts submitted for the prize may be accepted for 
publication at the option of the Association, but only one prize 
will be awarded. 

The other program is one of grants-in-aid for research. Such 
grants will be limited to necessary travel expenses, photocopy and 
clerical assistance, and similar items. Compensation in lieu of salary 
is specifically excluded. A condition of such grants is that the 
Association shall have first publication rights. 

Further information on either of these programs may be ob- 
tained by writing Clement M. Silvestro, Director, American Asso- 
ciation for State and Local History, 816 State Street, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin, 








BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 
Epitep By NoRMAN B. WILKINSON 


The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, Volume II, January 1, 1735, Through 
December 31, 1744. Edited by Leonard W. Labaree, Whitfield J. Bell, 
Jr., Helen C. Boatfield, and Helene H. Fineman. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1960. Pp. 456. $10.00.) 


Eighteen different libraries or other institutional repositories of records 
are drawn upon for the materials reproduced in this volume of the splendid 
edition of Franklin’s papers sponsored by The American Philosophical So- 
ciety, Yale University, and Life Magazine. The complete series, which is 
expected to number forty volumes, will utilize items ownéd by some 220 
institutions and 110 individuals, comprising correspondence with approxi- 
mately 4,200 persons. Thus only a small sample of the vast range of 
lranklin’s literary output has as yet been exhibited. Like the first volume, 
this one contains few personal letters as it covers the period when the young 
printer was industriously achieving success in his trade. 

Extracts from his newspaper, The Pennsylvania Gasette, and from the 
Poor Richard Almanacs for 1735-1744, constitute the bulk of the material 
presented. Here are to be found frequent jibes at the legal profession, much 
commonplace verse, and many profound arid good-natured aphorisms such 
as “Nothing brings more pain-than téo much’ pleasure ; nothing -more ‘bondage 
than too much liberty,” or “He that sows thorns, should not.:go, barefoot.” 

An interesting item is the song to “my plain country Joan,” said to have 
been composed by Franklin when, at a meeting of a club, someone jokingly 
criticized the practice of married men singing songs poets had written in 
praise of their mistresses. One stanza of this tribute to connubial bliss reads: 


“Some Faults we have all, and so may my Joan, 
But then they’re exceedingly small ; 

And now I’m used to ’em, they’re just like my own, 
1 scarcely can see ’em at all.” 


In a more polemic vein, approximately a hundred pages are devoted to 
a controversy over the orthodoxy of a Presbyterian minister, Samuel Hemp- 
hill, in which Franklin took part in 1735. When the Synod condemned 
Hemphill, Franklin reverted to his private ritual of worship, and ceased at- 
tending the Presbyterian church. For many years he continued to give 
financial support to it, however, as well as to Christ Church (Episcopal) 
which his wife had attended before her marriage and where their children 
were baptized. Franklin also heard the Methodist evangelist George White- 
field preach in 1739, and published his journals and sermons. 
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But practical good works, rather than metaphysical speculations, came 
to the fore in Franklin’s life during the period covered by this volume. He 
concerned himself with the establishment of the American Philosophical 
Society, the Library Company of Philadelphia, the Union Fire Company, 
and the invention of the “Pennsylvania Fireplace” or “Franklin stove.” In 
1743 he met Adam Spencer, “one of the least known but possibly most 
influential men” in Franklin's life, whose activities in the field of “experi- 
mental philosophy” aroused Franklin’s interest in electricity. He met 
Cadwallader Colden the same year, and began a correspondence with him 
on scientific subjects. In that year Thomas Jefferson was born, with whom 
Franklin was later to serve in drafting the Declaration of Independence and 
in negotiating treaties with foreign nations at Paris. This volume brings 
the subsequently renowned natural philosopher to the threshold of his career 
as a man of science, after he had attained as a printer sufficient wealth and 
leisure to enable him to devote his talents to philanthropic service. 


Uniontown Epwarp DuMBAULD 


Benjamin Franklin and Polly Baker, the History of a Literary Deception. 
By Max Hall. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for 
the Institute of Early American History and Culture, 1960. Pp. 194. 
$5.00.) 


This is a curious monograph upon a theme which might attain to little 
importance were it not for our interest in Benjamin Franklin. Carl Van 
Doren once confessed to this writer that he had qualms as to whether the 
issuance of his masterly biography might not have been profitably post- 
poned, ‘his reason being that so many monographs dealing with every phase 
of the life of an illustrious avatar are continually appearing. Whether this 
particular effort of Mr. Hall’s concerning the defense and alleged speech of 
an unfortunate and nebulous woman would have given Van Doren any new 
material, may perhaps be doubted. If the incident is one of the whimsical 
hoaxes to which the great Philosopher was so prone, its elucidation would 
seem to be of small importance to anyone, even to a Franklin biographer. 
Which of Miss Austen’s novels is it in which the heroine has a trifling 
accident and scores of pages are devoted to its amplification? We must 
admire Mr. Hall’s pertinacity and gift for investigation but there will be 
those who will ask, “To what purpose?” 

There is, however, in this most readable little book a feature of great 
value and that is the author’s painstaking compilation of the newspapers 
and magazines of the period in which Polly Baker’s reputed speech (or 
Franklin’s version thereof) were or might have been copied. Also the 
engaging manner in which we are led through the entourage of Franklin's 
Passy mise en scene is both profitable and pleasing. Just how Mr. Hall 
vindicates some of his adjectives, “convivial” Abbé Morrelet and “ancient 
little’ Abbé Raynal is not clear, but we are taken along some pleasant 
if fugitive vistas of the villa and garden near the present Trocadero, and 
enlivened by the recital of fascinating names, Mazzei and Mabley, Condorcet 
and Voltaire, even the waggish Temple Franklin. 
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Furthermore the recital of the contemporary observations and the descrip- 
tions of gallantry in England in the first decades of the eighteenth century, 
while probably not nearly so complete as Mr. Hall would like to have us 
think, have a certain value. Has our author ever seen Lewis Miller’s 
spontaneous sketches of life in colonial York, Pennsylvania, including the 
“House of the Bad Girls,” a depiction which always makes us marvel as 
to how a struggling pioneer community could have managed to support 
such a luxury? 

“Ten years of research” Mr. Hall tells us in his preface, for the ac- 
complishment of a task well conceived and executed. He must have had 
a lot of fun, one suspects, in the achievement of the work, but no more 
amusement than we who are steeped in the Franklinian cult find in its 
perusal. 


Reading J. Bennetr NoLan 

The Correspondence of Edmund Burke, Volume II, July 1768-June 1774. 
Edited by Lucy S. Sutherland. (Cambridge: The University Press, and 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. 567. $12.00.) 


The correspondence of Edmund Burke, political philosopher, orator and 
politician, one of the giants of the eighteenth century, is at last getting the 
attention it deserves. Dr. Lucy S. Sutherland, Principal of Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford, since 1945, and author of several scholarly books on eighteenth- 
century history, has edited Volume II, which carries Burke's activities down 
to the year before the outbreak of the War for American Independence. In 
it she has maintained the high standards of scholarship set by Professor 
Thomas W. Copeland in Volume I. For the specialist in the field of eight- 
eenth-century English political history it will be an indispensable aid to 
the understanding of many aspects of the period which this group of letters 
covers. For others it will prove to be a useful work of reference. 

Burke, the greatest orator of his age, cannot be called a great letter- 
writer. The brilliance of style, the flashes of inspiration, the profundity of 
thought that now and again characterize his speeches and such an essay 
as Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents, are not to be found 
in most of his letters. Yet certain letters rise much above the ordinary level 
of his correspondence. For example, the letter written to Sir Charles Bing- 
ham in the fall of 1773 is outstanding and should really be classified as an 
essay. In fact, no more powerful arguments were marshalled against the 
proposed land tax on Irish absentees to be levied by the Irish Parliament 
than are to be found in this letter and they, apparently, are the source 
of the reasons advanced by members of the Irish House of Commons to 
defeat it. 

Burke believed in political parties based on stated principles and con- 
sistently supported by loyal members. In this respect he differed from Pitt 
who was in sympathy with George III’s view, and differed also with the 
view of George Washington when he became President of the United 
States. These men took the position that the best government was the one 
commanding the services of the best men, irrespective of their personal 
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views, and held that parties tended to divide a nation. To Burke it was a 
matter of vital importance that in a parliamentary system of government, 
such as characterized Great Britain in the 1760’s and 1770's, there should 
be parties based on well-defined policies and pronouncements. This, he 
maintained, would lead not only to a purification of politics, but also to 
consistency in pursuit of party objectives and the promotion of statesman- 
ship rather than jobbery in the scramble for office. 

In formulating his views on party—embodied in 1770 in Thoughts on the 
Cause of the Present Discontents—he was consistent in his position that 
what may be called a party platform should combine the thinking of the 
group of like-minded men who rallied about the Marquess of Rockingham, 
leader of the minority in the House of Commons. The manuscript was there- 
fore passed from hand to hand and some amendments were made. Never- 
theless, it was essentially the work of Burke, exhibiting both the magnificent 
sweep of his powerful intellect and, at the same time, his caustic, un- 
restrained, and in some respects unfair denunciations of the ministry and 
particularly the cabinet-council, which he called the “Court.” If Burke’s 
position on parties was rejected as visionary by his own generation, it is to 
his credit that it later came to be hailed as rational and statesmanlike. 

The penalty for a man who thinks far in advance of his time is that 
he is suspected of lacking reliability by those bound by conventional atti- 
tudes. Burke as a statesman suffered from this. He also suffered from his 
close association with members of his own family—especially his kinsmen, 
Richard and William Burke. For he supported them when their risky specula- 
tions involved them in the repudiation of obligations. Nor did his Irish 
ancestry and the connection of close relatives with the Roman Catholic 
Church prove useful to him. Yet he established himself and his family on 
an English country estate, was a practicing Anglican in religion, associated 
with the leading men of culture, and sent his son to Christ Church, Oxford, 
and later, with a tutor, to study on the continent. Yet he seems to have 
set wise limits on his social ambitions. He never felt himself the social 
equal of his patron and close political associate, Rockingham, and never 
sought to join him in his chief pastime at the race-course, although pressed 
to do so more than once. He seems to have been content with his middle- 
class status and to find his chief satisfactions in close association with 
middle-class friends and in the scientific and profitable management of 
his estate. 

During the period covered in the volume under consideration Burke was 
closely involved in American affairs as the London agent for the House of 
Representatives of New York. Many questions arose bearing upon the 
interests of the province, especially those dealing with the assumed territorial 
limits of the colony then being disputed by the neighboring provinces of 
Quebec, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts Bay. He handled these issues 
with intelligence. His exchange of letters with the New York Committee 
of Correspondence also showed a degree of independence that won the 
respect of the Assembly and its Correspondence Committee. 

The Rockingham group as a party was not as deeply interested in Amer- 
ican issues during the years between 1768 and 1774 as it was in the issues 
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involving the fate of the great United East India Company. Fearing that 
the Government would take over the Company and all its territorial inter- 
ests, now that it was burdened with debts, Burke worked zealously against 
such a step, which he felt would be not only unfortunate but actually dan- 
gerous to the liberties of the English people. As Dr. Sutherland brings 
out in her footnotes, some of these fears were unfounded. 

Another issue in which Burke was deeply involved was the previously 
mentioned plan put forth by the British government for the Irish Parlia- 
ment to levy a land tax on Irish absentees that would bear heavily upon 
those who, for one reason or other, were living permanently or temporarily 
abroad, particularly in England. His main argument against it, most 
cogently stated, was that this proposal would limit the free movement of 
people within the British Empire, and that if the restriction were to be 
applied in Ireland, it might also be carried out in other British dependencies 
with most unfortunate results. In fact, the British ministry reconsidered its 
position on this measure and was greatly relieved when it was defeated in 
the Irish Parliament. 

This second volume introduces, as did the first, a number of letters never 
before printed. Students may now look ferward to a definitive edition of 
the correspondence of Burke, to whose greatness a tribute was paid by 
another giant of the eighteenth century, Dr. Samuel Johnson, when he 
declared: “You could not stand for minutes with that man beneath a shade 
when it rained but you must be convinced you had been standing with the 
greatest man you had ever seen.” 


Lehigh University LAwreENcE Henry Gipson 


General John Glover and His Marblehead Mariners. By George Athan 
Billias. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. Pp. 243. $5.50.) 


Has time been unjust to the fame of Colonel John Glover of Marblehead, 
Massachusetts? George Athan Billias, historian and fellow New Englander, 
believes that it has. 

In this readable book he makes an interesting case on behalf of this 
neglected hero of the American Revolution. He brings the “tough little 
terrier” of a man to life for the general reader as well as the historian. 
Dr. Billias introduces him in that famed episode for which he is best known, 
Washington’s crossing of the Delaware. This first chapter provides a vivid 
re-telling of the event which “helped to turn the tide in the Revolutionary 
War.” The author succeeds in giving a detailed yet lively account of both 
the amphibious operation and the military strategy at Trenton. 

Perhaps it was inevitable that with such an exciting opening chapter, 
the remaining ones would not keep pace. In spite of some later fascinating 
material on Glover and his Marblehead Mariners, the book never again 
approaches the drama of Christmas night, 1776. 

The reader is impressed by Glover’s seamanship in ferrying the Amer- 
icans across the East River on the night of August 29, 1776, and by his 
courageous stand at Pelham Bay. However, he is apt to lose interest as 
the Colonel’s sporadic army career unfolds. Billias’ research on Glover's 
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latter years is so painstaking and honest that it tends to portray the con- 
tradictory little man as rather like one of Tom Paine’s “summer soldiers.” 
The profit motive, rather than the patriotic, keeps popping out of the 
pages and one is not too sure that time did not fairly evaluate Glover's 
fame, after all. 

The author has very properly utilized New England sources for obtaining 
heretofore unknown facts about Glover and his hardy fishermen from 
Marblehead. But his use of these same sources for information on such 
events as the crossing of the Delaware is open to question. Should we rely 
on Samuel Roads, Jr.’s History and Traditions of Marblehead and the 
Salem Evening News for correct information on operations along the 
Delaware? One can hardly expect to find objectivity in such statements 
from these sources as “When it came time for Washington himself to be 
ferried, Marbleheaders leaped to command the craft in which he crossed.” 

If I were a New Englander, I would undoubtedly jump at this source, 
too! As a Pennsylvanian who has devoted some years to research on this 
particular event, I must say that such facts have never come to light for 
me or for such an outstanding historian as Douglas Southall Freeman! As 
a matter of fact, in preparing my own latest book on the event, Portrait 
of Patriotism, published some six months before Dr. Billias’ volume, I had 
to resist the temptation to quote a distinguished Bucks County authority 
of the nineteenth century and include a reference to the two Pennsylvanians 
and one New Jersey resident who allegedly ferried Washington across the 
Delaware. 

Dr. Billias uses tradition effectively in picturing Glover in a fiery battle 
with neighbors on a local health issue concerning smallpox immunization. 
John, learning of a plot to destroy the home of his brother, Jonathan, took 
immediate and imaginative measures. He placed two cannon in the front 
hall, pointed them down the walk and then ordered the hall to be a “blaze 
of light.” As the inflamed mob made its appearance, Glover ordered the 
front door thrown open. There, blazing torch in hand all set to touch off 
the loaded cannon, stood the little colonel. The crowd pushed no farther! 

A courageous man, Glover, but was he really “the key man” in the 
decision to make the Delaware crossing? A vital part of the total decision, 
certainly, but surely “the key man” was Washington himself. 

As one argument to support his contention as to Glover’s indispensability, 
Billias points out that General Cadwalader, at Bristol, could not get the 
artillery;across that night, whereas Glover did accomplish this for General 
Washington. The author completely overlooks the fact that where Glover 
crossed, the river is comparatively shallow with only current to fight. At 
Bristol, where the river has a deep channel, there is strong tide as well 
as current. 

It is this reviewer's considered opinion that historians and writers have 
given: too much credit for the success of the crossing to various officers 
and individuals. Credit is certainly due to every man who participated in 
the dangerous operation, but too little attention has been paid to the river 
skill and experience of Washington himself. Washington had handled boats 
all his life; he had lived beside rivers—the Rappahannock as a child, the 
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Potomac as a man. He knew how to navigate them in winter, for he was 


tert 
familiar with ice, tide, and current. For the Delaware crossing, it is doubtful Ni 
whether any other officer in the Army had Washington’s uniquely parallel E 
experience of crossing the partially frozen Monongahela on the bitter night Iro 
of December 29, 1753. loo: 
This book is attractively bound and has excellent maps and illustrations. tril 
Its arresting jacket features a blow-up of Emanuel Leutze’s painting, con 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware,” and a smaller reproduction of the " 
same famous canvas. It is unfortunate that, having capitalized on the popular 164 
appeal of this beloved painting, Dr. Billias proceeds, on page 9, to heap ' wa 
derision and polite scorn on the work. Furthermore, he reveals a lamentable Un 
lack of basic research on the subject. In one paragraph there are several Hu 
misstatements of the Sunday supplement variety of uninformed criticism we 
which attempt to discredit the popular canvas. This hardly seems fair to flot 
the work which has been called by the Metropolitan Museum of Art | wr 
“perhaps our best known and best loved historical painting.” cot 
Everyone who is interested in the American Revolution should have this , ] 
volume. If he does not live in New England, he might very well use it as bee 
an example of how to help deserving regional heroes. If he lives there, he suf 
is not likely to need any advice on the matter. | sel 
Bristol AnN Hawkes Hutton ha 
pr 
The Wars of the Iroquois, A Study in Intertribal Trade Relations. By ’ ak 
George T. Hunt. (Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1960. sid 
Pp. 209. Paper-bound. $1.65.) Ps 
This is a re-printing of Hunt’s classic study of Iroquois expansionist | se’ 
policies of the middle and late seventeenth century as a function of the 
depletion of natural trade resources in the Iroquois homeland and desperate ch 
Iroquois efforts to assume the post of middlemen in the fur trade between de 


the western Indians and the European colonists. The original was published | th 
in 1940 by the University of Wisconsin. 
Hunt’s thesis is logical on the basis of the evidence he presents and it is 


ir 
developed with clarity. According to his reconstruction of events, the rise cr 
of the Iroquois to a position of real influence began with their defeat of C 
the Mohicans in 1626 and their seizure of the Hudson River route to the ‘ 
Dutch settlements to the south. Prior to that time they had been a nation 
on the defensive hurled back from New France when they tried incursions L 
there, unable to prevent Susquehannah interception of their trade from 
western Iroquois cantons, and at best co-equal in strength with the Mohicans. ) 
Possession of the Hudson River route enabled them to deal directly with ne 
the Dutch. So zealously did they pursue their advantage that by 1640 they Bi 
had exhausted their own territory of furs and had attained considerable al 
material prosperity. Finding their own fur sources no longer profitable, they w 
determined to become middlemen for the trade from the western tribes and b 
to assume the position held by the Huron group. These, from their homeland tl 
around the Georgian Bay-Lake Simcoe region of Ontario, controlled the ‘ 


trade reaching the French at Three Rivers and Montreal from the vast 
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territory between the Saguenay and Lake Saint John on the east to Lake 
Nipigon on the west, and from the James Bay to Lake Erie. 

Peaceful efforts to reach a controlling interest in this trade failing, the 
Iroquois embarked on a career of conquest. It is amazing that this small, 
loose nation, never able to mount as many at 2,500 warriors had all their 
tribes moved in concert, which they seldom did, swept their immediate 
competitors away with such comparative ease. 

The Huron and their satellites, such as the Nipissing, were dispersed in 
1649. The Neutrals were scattered in 1651-1652, the Erie in 1654-1656. The 
way seemed open for the Iroquois to take over the Huron trade control. 
Unfortunately for them, the Ottawa from far Michigan and northern Lake 
Huron had slipped into the Hurons’ former position while the Iroquois 
were destroying the Huron trade empire. The Iroquois blocked Ottawa 
flotillas and made forays into their country, but were not successful in 
wresting control from them. Further efforts by the Iroquois in the Illinois 
country met with fleeting success. 

By 1675 after they had swept away the Susquehannah who had long 
been militarily superior to them, the Iroquois had immediate control over 
sufficient territory contiguous to their homeland to assure themselves of a 
self sufficiency in maintaining their economy, but their forty years of war 
had not enabled them to become the middlemen between the western fur- 
providers and the colonists. They had failed in their primary purpose. 

Hunt accepts their reputation for efficiency in war as valid. He con- 
siders it to spring from their grim determination for economic mastery 
rather than from innate fighting ability. He does not accept their reputation 
for political efficiency as of the time of his study, the middle and late 
seventeenth century. He marshals convincing evidence to support this opinion. 

This is an engrossing study. The theme is proved and acceptable. Ar- 
cheological studies and interpretations having matured since 1940 in some 
degree, scholars are neither so sure now that the Iroquois migrated from 
the south as is Hunt, nor do they wholeheartedly accept the Walum-Olum 
as a reliable document. But these are minor points and in no way detract 
from the theme or its message. A valuable contribution of this work is its 
critical survey of its sources carried in the footnotes as the story progresses. 


Carnegie Museum James L. SWAUGER 


Lewis Henry Morgan: American Scholar. By Carl Resek. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. 184. $4.50.) 


Lewis Henry Morgan of Rochester, New York, represents a most 
notable instance of American intellectual achievement of Victorian times. 
The founder, and in his time the acknowledged leader, of American 
anthropology, his scholarly reputation fell into eclipse early in this century 
under the critical attack of a later generation. In our time his ideas have 
become controversial, as liberal thought and naturalism have rebelled against 
the Edwardian era of reaction. 

Morgan’s League of the Iroquois (1851) was the first ethnographic ac- 
count of the culture of an American Indian people, and contains Morgan's 
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first statement of his discovery of the structure of primitive society and of 
the nature of the clan. The formal historical parts of the League were is 
mainly padding, and are poor by today’s standards; they are frequently , Fe 
criticized by modern students. The sociology and ethnography of the ju 
League retain their quality and clarity, but are seldom noted and probably be 
rarely read by Morgan’s critics. ne 
The central theme of Morgan’s League, his characterization of the struc- ak 
tures and functions of a classificatory kinship system as the sinews of a 
primitive society, led into the enormous scope of his later books. He of 
described, classified, and interpreted the world’s kinship systems and their ! di 
cultural contexts. The result was a systematic natural history of man, cast re 
in developmental and evolutionary terms, a whole new universe of thought th 
which we are inclined to call “social Darwinism.” This total realm of al 
knowledge was Morgan’s personal discovery, an area scarcely suspected to hi 
exist before his time, until then concealed by the misconceptions which had | al 
prevailed about the life of primitives. Morgan not only discovered this field > 
of science, he led in the compilation of data and the development of this § 
new science of social anthropology. The structure of ideas which he erected * 
stands with Darwin’s and Mendel’s theses, as one of the grandest ac- hi 
complishments of the nineteenth century. | tl 
In the later stage of American intellectual reaction, Morgan and_ his n 
concepts fell under bitter attack, mainly as straw men, from scholars who | € 
were ill-read in these works. This development was parallel to the rise 
of anti-Darwinian thought in American scholarship. Among our con- ; I 
temporaries, Morgan is attacked by many, championed by many, but for- a 
gotten by few anthropologists. His work has not been demolished by s 
critical attacks, but neither are his terminology and schema cast in modern t 
idiom. Thus our generation is only now coming to make some valid judg- } 
ments concerning Morgan. His picture of human society has become a major 
cultural force of our time. I 
Dr. Resek makes no attempt to evaluate Morgan's contribution to | ' 
anthropological thought, but deals with Morgan and his accomplishments 
as creative foci in the contexts of their time and place. Morgan is studied ; 2 
as a man in the social life and group intellect of his time, as a product 
of that milieu, and as a creative agent that wrought great changes in that 
climate of thought and activity. This is the first proper biography of Mor- } 


gan, the first well-rounded and humanistic sketch of Morgan in all his 


facets. It also has the virtues of conciseness, sympathy without enlistment, 

and clarity. It is a good picture of a notable personality, a sound contribu- , 
tion to formal history and to the history of ideas. ) 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission Joun Wrrruort 


Anthony Wayne, A Name in Arms, Soldier, Diplomat, Defender of Ex- 
pansion Westward of a Nation, The Wayne-Knox-Pickering-McHenry 
Correspondence. By Richard C. Knopf. (University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1960. Pp. 566. $7.00.) 

Two letters passed between Henry Knox and Anthony Wayne in Phila- LD 
delphia on April 12 and 13, 1792, by which Wayne became Major General 
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and commanding officer of the troops in the service of the United States. 
For a few years much of the fate of the West depended upon Wayne's 
judgment, persistence, and skill. The surviving correspondence which passed 
between the commanding officer and the Secretary of War, 1792 to 1796, is 
now published in this volume. It is good to have these letters easily avail- 
able in published form. 

A better understanding of Wayne, his task, and his victory may be 
obtained from these papers. The reader will be surprised at the very 
diligent care that the Major General gave to the problems of supply, food, 
recruits, and to the drilling of the men. He may also wonder how accurate 
the nickname of “Mad Anthony” was. Although the battles of Fort Recovery 
and Fallen Timbers were the purpose of the campaign, only the adequate 
handling of the less dramatic tasks made possible the victory in arms. Not 
all of the letters between the two officers are in existence, hence the story 
is not complete. 

As in so many other frontier events in this early period, James Wilkin- 
son, “intriguer—jealous, suspicious, and disloyal,” was present. More might 
have been told about his plotting, but since Wayne commented orally on 
the General, the letters contain little information. Many inclosures are 
mentioned in the letters, but they are not printed. Their existence or non- 
existence might have been noted. 

An excellent group of illustrations add interesting information to the 
letters. Drawings of the forts which played a part in the campaign, portraits 
of a number of the important leaders associated with Wayne, and a number 
of battle maps add to the interest and value of the volume. The maps of 
the battles are too small in scale to be of maximum usefulness. 

The footnotes are very brief and are concerned almost wholly with the 
military record of individuals mentioned in the letters. Much additional in- 
formation might have been included. On page 427 an incorrect heading is 
used for Wayne's letter of 17 June, 1795. 

This work will take its place among the important historical sources 
of the early northwestern frontier. 


Indiana University Joun D. BARNHART 


The Jefferson Image in the American Mind. By Merrill D. Peterson. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. 548. $8.50.) 


“Jefferson still survives” were the famous last words of John Adams 
before his death on Independence Day, 1826. Actually Jefferson had died 
some five hours earlier that same day. But in one very obvious sense Adams 
was right: Jefferson to this day survives; his spirit, his ideas and ideals, 
and certainly his confused and confusing memory, all have demonstrated 
an impressive durability. 

The character and checkered career of this survival is the subject of 
Merrill Peterson’s book. As the author explains, “This is not a book on 
the history Thomas Jefferson made but a book on what history made of 
Thomas Jefferson.” Dr. Peterson’s self-imposed task was a prodigious one. 
Others have at least flirted with his project: Charles Wiltse has supplied 
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a review of the Jeffersonian Tradition which combined a study of Jeffer- 1 
sonian ideas in their original context and in the setting of the 1930's. Carl ’ 
L. Becker in the final chapter of The Declaration of Independence assayed 

the role of Jefferson’s best-known publication. But no one has ever taken 

the broad view revealed in The Jefferson Image. Which is perhaps as well: 
other efforts would be bound to suffer in comparison with this truly 

magnificent accomplishment. 


The Jefferson Image begins beautifully with a short essay on the im- : 
mediate American response to the death of Monticello’s Sage, and contrasts ) 
(with gentle irony) the typically American failure to follow through on 
the pious pledges of statues and other memorials to the author of the 
Declaration of Independence. As Professor Peterson makes painfully clear, 
there were all too many reasons for the resultant ruin of Monticello, for 


the failure of politicians to get together over some sort of physical testi- } 
monial to America’s third President. Jefferson’s papers were difficult to 
edit, conflicting in their inferences, and highly controversial in their judg- , 


ments. Well-intentioned efforts at sculpture fared little better: one specimen 
was rejected as a poor likeness—“It makes old Tom a negro!” swore one 
disgruntled Southerner. That, of course, would never do. } 


The lasting problems facing Jefferson admirers seeking the vindication 
of their hero derived largely from the contents of Jeffersonian utterances. ' 
His language might be felicitous, but his thoughts sometimes seemed 
contradictory. Jefferson’s private opinions clashed with his public expressions. 
Was he really for or against slavery? Did he really approve of General 
Andrew Jackson? And just what was the Jefferson position on nullification ? 
Throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries Americans consulted with 
the Jefferson oracle for wisdom and support for positions already arrived at. 
Americans as transplanted Englishmen in the eighteenth century had in- 
herited the seemingly English habit of looking to the past for inspiration 
and support for present or future positions. Indeed, Jefferson himself had | 
done this with considerable effectiveness, as witness his Summary View in 
1774. But if Jeffersonian statements were to be politically useful, their em- 
ployers had to know more of the author’s mind—if only for self-protection. 


The first publication of Jefferson papers—the Memoirs in 1829—hardly 
helped. Editor Thomas Mann Randolph worked too fast. A publication com- 
ing three short years after Jefferson’s death was inevitably faced with a | 
residue of political partisanship. Jefferson was yet too controversial for ' 
calm appraisal. Philadelphia’s Library Company, founded by Jefferson’s 
colleague in revolution, Benjamin Franklin, declined placing the Memoirs 
upon its dignified shelves. Perhaps the Philadelphians were needlessly 
nervous: Randolph had carefuily edited out numerous items and passages 
he considered dangerous or politically indiscreet. Even so, readers found 
much political ammunition to hand, and it was easy to tell a man’s political 
party from his attitude to, and quotations from, the Memoirs. 


Yet this was only the beginning. In April 1832 Jackson’s party recognized 
their founder by formally celebrating Jefferson’s birthday. But the occasion 
was dismally marred by South Carolinians placing the stigma of nullifica- 
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tion upon the Virginia hero. Northerners were perfectly ready to celebrate 
the anniversary of Jefferson the nationalist and revolutionary patriot, but 
Pennsylvania and Ohio congessmen walked out when they realized they 
were being called upon to commemorate the author of the Kentucky Resolu- 
tions instead. Only Southerners seemed to care for the Jefferson of 1798— 
with the possible exception of a semi-Southerner, Thomas Hart Benton, 
who (in Dr. Peterson’s delightful phrase) “sprinkled Jefferson’s holy water 
on every issue from slavery to salt.” 

Enough has been said to suggest the quality and character of The Jeffer- 
son Image. Dr. Peterson has ranged, with incredible competence and skill, 
over the whole field of post-Jeffersonian American history; he has given 
us a fascinating account of the role, or use, of Jefferson in the Civil War 
(that is, the second one of 1861-65, not that of 1775-83). He has written 
delightfully on the Jefferson revivalism of the 1930’s, when even the Com- 
munists professed to be continuing “the heritage of Jefferson and Lincoln,” 
a claim which caused Democrat and Republican alike to wince. In brief, this 
is a book which deserves to be read; those review-scanners who try to 
substitute reviews for books should make an exception here to their mal- 
practice. Even the most harried scholar should pause and gaze through the 
many windows opened upon the American scene by The Jefferson Image. 
Even the best informed of Jefferson students can profit from a wider 
acquaintance with the pervasive influence and impact of their hero. 

Today Jefferson would seem to be suffering a slight eclipse. Despite the 
passing of McCarthyism and the soaring satellites, the intellectual labors 
under a cloud of distrust and suspicion. Jefferson was a revolutionary, and 
revolutions now seem rather unsettling to Jefferson’s successors. And 
Jefferson has become too identified with one political party to enjoy a 
deserved bipartisan approval. Republicans, it has been noted, have moved 
Jefferson off the most used of postage stamps, so they no longer have to 
lick a Democrat's backside. But the durability of Jefferson’s ideas and 
their enormous breadth is less subject to question or fashion. And they 
have received a most eloquent testimonial in Merrill Peterson’s book. 
Excellent as Julian Boyd’s Jefferson Papers are, this reviewer would 
earnestly recommend Peterson’s Jefferson Image as the finest possible of 
complementary works. It is here that we find the political, intellectual, and 
historiographical context for the present and future role of America’s best- 
remembered revolutionary. Dr. Peterson deserves our warmest thanks for 
a fine book, a book marked by excellence of both research and writing. 

In conclusion it should be added that the author has also proven re- 
assuringly human to the extent of being better informed on some points 
on Jefferson’s influence than upon Jefferson. This would seem only reason- 
able, however, upon reflection as to the book’s purpose, and supplies a slight 
measure of reassurance in that Dr. Peterson is not quite as omniscient as 
Jefferson. It is deeply regretted that so remarkable a study should lack 
footnotes. The “Guide to Sources” is excellent, but hardly a substitute. 


Indiana University H. Trevor CoLtsourn 
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Meade of Gettysburg. By Freeman Cleaves. (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1960. Pp. 384. $5.00.) 


An impressive array of books, pamphlets and articles has repeated the 
story of the memorable days at Gettysburg; yet out of this long list of 
works less than a handful have told of the life of General George C. Meade. 
In this full-length biography Freeman Cleaves has to a considerable extent 
filled this gap in Civil War literature. 

After devoting most of the book to a careful study of his generalship, 
Cleaves shows that Meade’s war record has been underrated. As a result 
of the criticisms of his detractors who opposed him for personal and 
political reasons, he never received full credit for his victory at Gettysburg. 
Lincoln felt that Meade’s failure to annihilate Lee reduced the magnitude 
of his achievement at Gettysburg, while Generals Daniel Sickles and Joe 
Hooker stood at the top of the list of people who claimed that Meade’s 
generalship had not influenced the outcome of the battle. These officers and 
their friends in the Army and Congress created the impression that Meade 
had tried to avoid an engagement at Gettysburg; that once committed there 
he had fought half-heartedly and sought an excuse to retreat; and that after 
his army had battered its foe to the point of exhaustion he had failed to 
follow up the advantage and destroy Lee. 

Cleaves refuses to accept these charges. Instead he insists that while 
Meade did take a few precautionary measures for an orderly retreat, should 
the army suffer defeat, he never sought to avoid a general engagement at 
Gettysburg. During the battle Meade kept matters well in hand, expertly 
moving troops from one point to another. Cleaves also maintains that after 
the repulse of Pickett’s assault the Union army was too disorganized and 
exhausted to make a well-sustained counter-attack. As for the pursuit of 
Lee’s army, Cleaves feels that considering the mountainous nature of the 
couniry and the weakened condition of the Union forces, Meade moved as 
expeditiously as possible. Though defeated, the Army of Northern Virginia 
was still dangerous. He cites the testimony of many participants who agreed 
that a headlong attack on the entrenched position of Lee’s army at Williams- 
port would have been suicidal. 

Cleaves believes that during the months following Gettysburg, when both 
armies were sparring for an advantage without achieving any telling blows, 
the authorities in Washington, by keeping a tight rein on Meade, greatly 
hampered his moves against Lee. Not until Grant appeared on the scene 
in the spring of ’64 did the Army of the Potomac gain freedom of action. 
In the Wilderness, Petersburg, and Appomattox campaigns Meade retained 
command of the Army of the Potomac. Although Grant had attached him- 
self physically to the Army of the Potomac, he and Meade maintained 
separate headquarters. As time went on Meade’s autonomy of command 
was reduced until much of the staff work of his army was done at Grant’s 
headquarters. At times the chain of command seemed to break down; the 
resulting confusion partly explains the failure to take Petersburg when it 
was lightly held by General Pierre G. T. Beauregard. Perhaps more ques- 
tionable from the standpoint of military effectiveness was Grant’s indulgence 
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of General Phil Sheridan’s ambition for independent command, which often 
deprived the Army of the Potomac of adequate cavalry support. Cleaves 
does not estimate the effect of this policy upon military operations, but 
he does show how it inflated Sheridan’s importance in the public eye. For 
this and other reasons people lost sight of what Meade and his subordinates 
did in the Appomattox campaign. 

In writing this book Cleaves has been painstaking in his research and 
scholarly in his approach. Although his purpose obviously was to secure 
greater appreciation of Meade’s services to the Union cause, Cleaves shows 
unusual restraint in pleading the General’s case. His tone is matter-of-fact 
and unemotional even when discussing such personal enemies of Meade’s 
as Sickles and Hooker, although he makes some sharp comments about 
Sheridan. For the most part the writing has been kept at too low a pitch, 
particularly in the battle accounts which often lack verve and clarity. In 
like measure the portrait of Meade is fuzzy and his personal characteristics 
are not clearly delineated. 

Despite these shortcomings Meade does emerge as a first-rate general 
who never had a chance to demonstrate the full extent of his abilities. Just 
as important perhaps, the book turns the spotlight on his role in the Vir- 
ginia campaigns of ’64 and ’65, in which traditionally Grant has been the 
dominating figure, and in so doing offers an insight into the problems of 
command. Though Grant was near at hand, military operations were not 
always as well coordinated as one would expect. Cleaves does not say so, 
but there is the suspicion that it was a case of too many cooks. The ques- 
tions raised incidentally in the description of the relationship between 
Grant, Meade, and other generals suggest a need for a re-appraisal of the 
conduct of the later Virginia campaigns. 


Lafayette College Epwin B. Coppincton 


Henry E. Sigerist on the History of Medicine. Edited and with an Intro- 
duction by Felix Marti-Ibafiez, M.D. Foreword by John F. Fulton, 
M.D. (New York: MD Publications, Inc., 1960. Pp. 313. $6.75.) 


The late Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, one of the world’s greatest historians of 
medicine, for many years the Director of the Institute of the History of 
Medicine at the Johns Hopkins Medical School, was a man of varied 
interests, deep understanding, and wide culture. The present collection of 
essays displays these talents, and discloses to the reader a writer whose 
style is as exciting as his ideas are important. Dr. Sigerist had many special 
interests, among them the development of medicine in America, the general 
and social history of medicine and medical sociology, the philosophy of 
medicine, and the history of science broadly conceived. Hence, this volume 
should have a broad appeal to all who are historically or culturally minded. 

The present collection consists of essays divided into four major categories, 
of which the first deals with medical history in general. Here the reader 
will find a splendid discussion of the profession of physician through the 
ages, an analysis of the historical background of industrial and occupational 
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diseases, and a most interesting study of American spas, seen in historical 
perspective. As is characteristic of Sigerist, this essay deals not only with 
the development of the spas during the nineteenth century, but includes 
material on their relation to social history, and a plea for the organization 
of research on their medical potentialities. There is also a brief for a pro- 
gram to “make our health resorts available to the mass of the people” 
and to “develop them into strong centers of human conservation.” 

The selection of essays on ancient and medieval medicine includes a 
brilliant study of Hippocrates, a general discussion of medieval medicine, 
and an interesting examination of bedside manners in the Middle Ages. 
Historians will be particularly interested in his examination of “Impotence 
as a result of witchcraft.” The third section deals with medicine from the 
Renaissance to the Enlightenment, discussing the foundation of the science 
of anatomy, and the significance of the careers of Paracelsus, the great 
surgeon Ambroise Paré, Harvey, Boerhaave, and others. 

Finally, there is a section called “Personal history,” in which the major 
study is “Medical history in the United States: past—present—future: a 
valedictory address,” which should be read not only by every medical his- 
torian, but also by every historian. Here he gives us what Dr. John F. 
Fulton has called in the Foreword “a truly Homeric confession of faith,” 
for Sigerist declared “What I wrote I have lived, and it has enriched my 
life so tremendously that I thought others might benefit from my experience.” 

Each essay that Sigerist wrote was an essay in teaching, not merely a 
historical investigation for its own sake. Each topic that is explored is 
used to enrich our conception of the growth of society, and the development 
of philosophy and science. We are certainly grateful for having this volume 
available, and I would particularly recommend to American readers a 
charming continental essay which discusses the preparation of turkeys for 
Thanksgiving dinners under the title “American truffles: a Thanksgiving 
fantasia.” The only major regret that any readers may have is that there 
was not collected together in this volume all of Sigerist’s writings about 
the development of medicine in America. Perhaps at some future time, 
Sigerist’s studies of medicine in America may be gathered together in 
another book of essays in order to provide material for anyone concerned 
with adding this important dimension to American historiography. 


Harvard University I. BERNARD COHEN 


Henry E. Sigerist on the Sociology of Medicine. Edited by Milton I. 
Roemer. Foreword by James M. Mackintosh. (New York: MD Publi- 
cations, 1960. Pp. 397. $6.75.) 


Readers unfamiliar with the writings of Dr. Sigerist may wonder why 
a work with this title should be reviewed in a historical journal. They may 
be reassured that the author had so deeply ingrained a sense of history that 
everything he wrote rested upon his perspective of time. He was always 
more than a medical historian. He thought deeply about present and future 
problems but always in terms of historical development. 
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On the other hand, the historian who reads these essays may feel that 
they might better be entitled, “The Social Relations of Medicine’—even 
though “the sociology of medicine” is a term used by Dr. Sigerist himself. 
His concern was ever with the role of medicine in society. He probed the 
social and economic factors that have influenced medicine but always with 
the historian’s intuitive understanding of the inescapable significance of the 
individual and with the humanist’s value judgments of good and bad. Where 
he could, he used statistics, but he did not adopt the sociologist’s effort to 
quantify and objectify his studies in the hope that what he was doing 
might be “scientific.” He was at home with the sciences on which medicine 
depends and with scientific medicine, but he also knew that when he dealt 
with the social relations of medicine he was not dealing with a science. 
In the present essays, he demonstrated as much interest in what medicine 
“ought” to be as in the objective understanding of what it had been. 


This collection of papers consists of articles and lectures written by Dr. 
Sigerist over a period of years until a short while before his death in 
1957. They represent the pattern of thinking he would have incorporated 
in the four-volume study he planned on this topic. At the same time, they 
lack the simplicity and directness of organization that characterized Dr. 
Sigerist’s books. Especially when read consecutively, they are annoyingly 
repetitive. Obviously, he found the same facts and stories applicable in 
lectures he gave to different groups and on different topics. Also, he never 
wrote papers on some of the problems he planned to include in his book. 
The result, despite careful editing and arrangement, is not equivalent to a 
coordinated book. Neither does it reflect the full breadth of Dr. Sigerist’s 
thought because his specifically historical essays have been separated out 
for inclusion in a companion volume and other collections. 


A simple thread of belief runs through all of these essays and, indeed, is 
specifically stated in many of them. The author felt strongly that medicine 
had reached a point where the prevention of ill-health was the most ef- 
fective social role it could play. Effective action was possible in his day 
which had not been conceivable in past history, but the failure to fulfill 
this promise was strikingly apparent. Fulfillment was prevented by attitudes 
and aspects of society which had historical roots that Dr. Sigerist understood 
well enough but was anxious to overcome. Also, in considering the current 
social relations of medicine, he was able to use another yardstick in addition 
to the measure of history. This was his knowledge of medicine in 
different societies of the present. By direct contact, he was familiar with 
American, Canadian, South African, and Soviet Russian as well as with 
Western European patterns of medical practice. His fundamental dedication 
to the cause of preventive medicine was further increased by this second 
criterion. 

His medical creed took no notice of most of the shibboleths of modern 
American medicine. He avowedly favored socialized medicine. He urged 
medicine as a career of service in which wealth would not be among the 
rewards to be anticipated. He sought to recruit physicians from the lower 
as well as the upper classes. He was alert to the need for promoting mental 
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health—again by preventive action. Behind these specifically medical objec- 
tives, he recognized the obligation of society to eradicate the more basic 
causes of disease within its own body—notably by ending poverty. 

Much of this book is obviously not history. Dr. Sigerist’s far-ranging 
contributions to medical history are better appreciated by reading his more 
directly pertinent writings. The importance of this book to the historian 
lies in its demonstration of one of the best uses to which history can be put. 
No one can read even a small portion of this book without being impressed 
by the sonorous wisdom of its author. That wisdom owed more to a depth 
and breadth of historical understanding than to any other factor. 


New York University Brooke HINDLE 











